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TWENTIETH BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


Gorman M. Bond 


URING the last two decades, approximately 
1) 650 breeding-bird censuses have been pub- 

lished in Audubon Field Notes and _ its 
predecessor magazines. In a break-down of the areas 
covered, Ohio leads all other states with 155, or over 
20% of all the reports published. In terms of larger 
areas, approximately 75% of all studies have come 
from the northeastern quarter of the United States. 
With these data at hand, we are able to form a 
clearer picture of the types of habitat which have been 
given the most attention. Within the area mentioned, 
the predominant habitats which have been censused 
are the climax areas of the Eastern deciduous forest 
and the disturbed and sub-climax areas of the Sub- 
Canadian coniferous—deciduous ecotone. One other 
type of habitat which has received considerable atten- 
tion is the marsh area of the Chesapeake Bay region. 
Throughout the remainder of North America the 
information is either spotty or lacking entirely. Vast 
areas of the tundra, the boreal forest, the northern 
prairie regions, the southwestern sage and desert and 
the scrub subclimax remain untouched. Here in the 
East, Florida and the Gulf Coast also remain to be 
heard from. 

Any analysis of habitats which have received the 
most attention during the past twenty years leads 
naturally to a consideration of the individuals who 
have been responsible for a large amount of work 
in censusing these environmental types. Our Blue 
Ribbon with Palms goes to Mr. Wendell Smith who 
has submitted forty-eight censuses covering seven 
habitats. One of these studies represented a fifteen- 
year report on a damaged White Pine-Hemlock- 
Northern Hardwood Forest in Vermont. Runners-up 
are Mr. A. H. Claugus with a nineteen-year study 
of an Oak-Hickory Forest in Ohio, and Mr. David 


Fables whose bird-population studies in the Pine 
Barrens of New Jersey cover seventeen years. Other 
census-takers who have contributed valuable reports 
to Audubon Field Notes over a long period of 
years include Dr. S. Charles Kendeigh and asso- 
ciates; Mrs. Vera Wallace; Messrs. Joe Cadbury and 
Allan D. Cruickshank, and Messrs. Robert E. Stewart, 
Chandler S. Robbins and Paul Springer. Mr. Irby 
Davis continues to make a special contribution to 
our publication by his valuable habitat studies of 
Mexican birds. 

In this year’s special article, a study of three similar 
habitats of varying age and composition is presented. 
This study was conducted under fairly constant con- 
ditions and is of special value for comparative pur- 
poses. Another article presents a census made in Colo- 
rado over a period of five years and shows the distinct 
preference of certain birds for the cool north slopes of 
the Ponderosa-clad mountainside and other birds for 
the dry south slopes. The first breeding record of 
Traill’s Flycatcher from North Carolina is reported 
in Census No. 4. A study from New Jersey reveals 
the presence of a rare breeder in that state—the Pur- 
ple Finch. Reports from the Northeast indicate the 
warbler population is back to an all-time peak after 
last summer's extreme low. In this connection, it ap- 
pears that the devastation wrought by hurricanes to 
potential nesting sites is only temporary. Within a 
year, the opening up of new areas of scrub, edge and 
sub-climax types of vegetation increases and diversi- 
fies the niches available for breeding with the result 
that the effect on the local bird population is a bene- 
ficial one. In the drought-stricken Southwest, how- 
ever, our Texas report seems to infer a poor nesting 
season in that area. 





COMPARISON OF BREEDING-BIRD POPULATIONS 
OF THREE DECIDUOUS SHELTERBELTS 


This study was carried on in three privately-owned 
shelterbelts located 14, 314, and 4 miles, respectively, 
north of Fargo, North Dakota. A gravel county road 
east of the belts ran parallel to them, with farm 
buildings on the opposite side of the road in each 
location. All three sites were located in the Red 
River Valley, but were of varying ages and composi- 
tion. These belts were studied to determine the breed- 
ing-bird populations of each. 
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Descriptions of Habitats 

Shelterbelt I. This shelterbelt was located 1 mile 
north of Fargo, on the property of Lawrence Yunker 
It was 64 feet east of the county road. The rows ran 
in a north-south direction. The belt was 6 and 7 years 
old, the north half being planted in 1950, the south 
half in 1949. The width of the belt was 96 feet and 
the length 1220 feet for a total area of about 2.5 
acres. The eight rows were spaced 12 feet apart and 
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ranged from 5 to 14 feet in height. The composition 
was as follows: 
Direction Row Species 

Ww 1 Caragana arborescens (Caragana) 
Fraxinus pennsylvanica (Green Ash) 
Celtis occidentalis (Hackberry) 
Ulmus pumila (Siberian Elm) 
Celtis occidentalis 
6 Ulmus americana ( American Elm) 
Fraxinus pennsylvanica 

E 8 Crataegus sp. (Siberian Hawthorn) 

The shelterbelt was not cultivated during the cur- 
rent season. 

The areas north and east of this belt were cut for 
hay on June 26. South of the belt was a patch con- 
sisting mainly of Common Mustard (Brassica arven- 
sis) and Pigeon Grass (Setaria lutescens). An oat 
field was west of the belt. The belt was heavily in- 
fected with weeds, particularly in the north end where 
the predominant weed, Canada Thistle (Cirsium 
arvense) was 4 to 5 feet in height, making passage 
difficult. It began blooming about July 10, ripe seed 
appearing about July 26. These dates were noted 
because of possible significance in the nesting date of 
Am. Goldfinches. All scientific names are taken from 
Handbook of North Dakota Plants, by O. A. Stevens 
(Knight Printing Company, Fargo, North Dakota, 
1950). 
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Shelterbelt II. This shelterbelt was located 314 
miles north of Fargo on the property of Jacque Stock- 
man. The rows ran in a broad “S” parallel to the 
road in a general north-south direction. The belt was 
240 feet west of the county road. It was 108 feet in 
width and 2340 feet long for an approximate area of 
5.9 acres. The trees averaged from 8 to 24 feet in 
height and were 8 years old, being planted in 1948. 
They consisted of the following rows spaced 12 feet 
apart: 

Direction Row Species 


Ww 1 Caragana arborescens (Caragana) 
2 Salix sp. (Willow) 
3 Fraxinus pennsylvanica (Green Ash) 
4 Celtis occidentalis (Hackberry ) 
5 Ulmus pumila (Siberian or Chinese 


Elm) 
6 Ulmus pumila 
Ulmus americana (American Elm) 

8 Fraxinus pennsylvanica 
E 9 Elaeagnus angustifolia (Russian 
Olive) 
Row 1, Caragana, was very poorly developed. Rows 

3 and 4, Fraxinus and Celtis, were also poorly de- 
veloped but better than row 1. The willow row was 
nearly completely defoliated by 2, 4-D before obser- 
vations began. The shelterbelt was not cultivated 
during the past several seasons. The northern two- 
thirds of the belt was separated from the southern 
third by a farm road. North of the road and west 
of the belt was a wheat field. North and east of the 
belt and north of the road was an alfalfa field which 
was cut for hay during the course of the observations. 
South of the road and west of the belt was a flax 
field, while south and east of the belt and the road 





was a soybean field. This belt was heavily infested 
with weeds, grass predominating over forbs. The pre- 
dominant grass was Quackgrass (Agropyron repens) 
and was observed to be in full bloom on June 24. 
This belt was considerably more open and grassy than 
the other belts, and this seemed to be reflected in 
the number of birds and the species found here. 
Other weeds included Brome Grass (Bromus 
inermis), Wild Rose (Rosa arkansana), Goat's Beard 
(Tragopogon dubius), Kochia (Kochia scoparia), 
Perennial Sow Thistle (Sonchus arvensis), and Can- 
ada Thistle. Creeping Jenny (Convolvulus arvensis) 
also was observed at the south end of the belt in the 
edge of the soybean field. 


Shelterbelt III. This shelterbelt was located 4 
miles north of Fargo on the property of Ward Harris. 
It was 96 feet west of the county road. The belt ran 
in a north-south direction parallel to the road. It was 
11 years old, being planted in 1945, and had not been 
cultivated for several seasons. The belt was well 
enough developed so that it kept the weeds well 
under control. The trees ranged in height from 12 
to 28 feet. They consisted of 9 rows planted 12 feet 
apart as follows: 

Direction Row Species 


Ww 1 Prunus americana (Wild Plum) 
2 Elaeagnus angustifolia (Russian 
Olive) 


3 Acer negundo (Boxelder) 

4 Acer negundo 

5 Celtis occidentalis (Hackberry) 
6 Salix sp. (Willow) 


7 Salix sp. 
8 Ulmus americana (American Elm) 
E 9 Fraxinus pennsylvanica (Green Ash) 


The strip which ran between the belt and the road 
consisted mainly of grass and was cut for hay on 
July 1. On the north and west sides of the belt was 
an oat field and to the south was an area used as 
pasture. This pasture area contained a deep draw 
in which there was a small trickle of water on all 
the dates of observation. The wild plum row was 
heavily loaded with fruit, but it had not ripened on 
the last date of observation (August 10). The area 
between the Wild Plum and Russian Olive was 
almost impassable but was checked for nests on sev- 
eral occasions. The belt was 108 feet wide and 1140 
long and covered an area of approximately 2.8 acres. 


Census Method 

Ten observation trips were taken on the following 
dates: June 15, 19, 22, 24, 28; July 1, 10, 20; 
August 1, 10. Fifteen man-hours were spent in Belt 
I, 20 hours in Belt IJ, and 15 hours in Belt III. 
Observations on the latter dates were made to estab- 
lish the territories of such late nesters as Am. Gold- 
finches and Cedar Waxwings. Most of the observa- 
tions were made between 5 and 8 A.M. although 
special trips to find nests were taken later in the 
day. The method employed in this study was essen- 
tially one of recording singing males. Special effort 
was made to record males of the same species singing 
simultaneously. Sight records of both birds and of 
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nests, however, were also of much importance be- 
cause the nature of the study areas was well suited 
to seeing many of the birds and finding a relatively 
high percentage of the nests. In some cases, such as 
Am. Goldfinches and Cedar Waxwings, reliance was 
almost entirely on sight records. The goldfinches 
seemed to stop singing during the nesting periods and 
the Cedar Waxwings were never heard, although a 
nest was found. 

A standardized system of symbols was used to 
record types of activities, e.g., singing, feeding young, 
defending territory, carrying nesting material, which 
might be of help in establishing the territory. These 
symbols such as circles and squares were then re- 
corded on a map of the belt together with a number 
which had been assigned to denote each species. The 
nesting birds which were frequently encountered were 
assigned consecutive numbers from 1 to 15, while the 
visitors were given even numbers of large denom- 
ination such as 100 and 200 which were easy to 
remember, but distinctly different from the nesting 
species. 

At a later time these records were recorded on a 
separate map for each species. No grid system was 








On each observation date records were kept of 
temperature, wind, clouds and time of observation. 

In order to minimize the errors introduced by 
taking detailed notes, which of necessity included 
some birds which were not on territory, a large num- 
ber of observation trips were made. Owing to the 
large number of trips taken, each species sheet had 
distinctively heavy concentrations of observations 
within each territory. Most “‘stray” observations. 
therefore, were not regarded as constituting a terri- 
tory unless a nest was found. 

The estimated number of breeding pairs of each 
species found in the shelterbelts as determined by 
this method is shown in the following chart (Paren- 
theses indicate prs/100A. In small isolated habitats 
such as shelterbelts, this figure represents a density 
factor only and not a probable ecological unit of this 
habitat) : 

In addition to the nesting species, the following 
visitors were observed mainly by sight records, many 
undoubtedly nesting in nearby habitats (average 
number of individuals per 100 acres): 

















set up, but use was made of an abundance of natural Species Shelterbelt 
landmarks in determining the locations of the birds. I II Il 
The fact that two workers made all observations Ave. per Ave.per Ave. per 
together, and therefore had two points of observa- 100 Acres 100 Acres 100 Acres 
tion on the same bird, facilitated pinpointing the House Sparrow 36 42 65 
bird's location. All nests found were marked and western Meadowlark 48 12 22 
observed on subsequent dates. Pictures were taken western Kingbird 44 14 4 
of a number of the eggs and young. Ring-necked Pheasant 12 8 14 
House Wren 12 10 11 
BREEDING-BIRD POPULATIONS Red-winged Blackbird = 8 10 as 
. : . Bobolink 16 10 -- 
Species Est. No. of Breeding Pairs Common Yellowthroat 12 10 or 
SHELTERBELTS Ass. Crow 8 5 4 
I II III Barn Swallow 4 5 7 
Vesper Sparrow 2 ( 80) 7 (119) 3 (144)  Dickcissel — 2 7 
Am. Goldfinch 2 (80) 8 (136)—- — Red-eyed Vireo 8 -- — 
Catbird 4 (160) 2 ( 34) 2 ( 72) Downy Woodpecker — — 7 
Clay-colored Sparrow — — 7 (119) — — Yellow-shafted Flicker 4 2 — 
Yellow Warbler 1 ( 40) 1( 17) 2 (72) Chipping Sparrow 4 2 — 
Mourning Dove 2( 80) 1(17)— — Upland Sandpiper 4 — _ 
Black-billed Cuckoo 1 ( 40) 1( 17) 1 ( 36) Killdeer — _ 4 
*Brown-headed Purple Martin 4 — — 
Cowbird + (+) 1( 17) 117) Hairy Woodpecker — 3 = 
Eastern Kingbird 1(40)— — 1 ( 36) Baltimore Oriole — 3 — 
Brown Thrasher —_-_ — 1 ¢( 17) 1 ( 36) Cardinal — 3 — 
Song Sparrow —- — 2(34)— — Rose-breasted Grosbeak — 3 —_— 
Least Flycatcher 1(40)—- — 1 ( 36) Horned Lark a= 2 = 
Am. Robin 1(40)9—- — — — Tree Swallow — 2 ame 
Warbling Vireo —- — — — 1 ( 36) Eastern Bluebird _ 2 = 
Cedar Waxwing — — 1(17)—- — Grasshopper Sparrow — 2 a 
Total Acreage 25 5.9 2.8 Total Observations of 
Total Nesting All Visitors 56 90 43 
Species 10 11 8 
Total Nesting 
Pairs 15 (600) 32 (544) 13 (468) Summary 


(All species) 





*The figure for breeding pairs for the cowbird is 
actually one-half the average number of individuals 
seen per trip, recorded to nearest whole number. 
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The surroundings of the three shelterbelts, as well 
as the belts themselves, in many ways offered fairly 
constant conditions which were valuable for com- 
parative purposes. All three of the belts were located 
west of the same county road with farmsteads located 
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directly across the road from them. They all ran in a 
general north-south direction, had 12-foot spacing, 
and had not been cultivated during the current grow- 
ing season. In all cases the immediately surrounding 
terrain, which is in the broad Red River Valley, was 
level and under cultivation. The main variable factors 
were the belts themselves, their ages, composition, 
and nature of the stand. 

Belt I was the youngest of the three belts and had 
a good stand of trees. The Catbird was the dominant 
species here, with 4 pairs nesting. For some reason 
the Catbirds were quite silent and elusive on the 
earlier observation trips and it was not realized until 
the nests were discovered that more than two pairs 
were present. It is interesting to note also that all of 
the nests were located in the same row (American 
Elm). The nests were grouped in the southern third 
of this row along with a robin nest, all within a 
distance of approximately 400 feet. There were 56 
observations of visitors in this belt and a total of 15 
nesting pairs. 

Of the three belts, the second one (II) had the 
greatest diversity and abundance of birdlife. It was 
this belt that had poor stands in several rows and 
had a great deal of grass growing within the belt. 
This grassy semi-open growth seemed to be suited 
to the large number (fourteen pairs) of Clay-colored 
and Vesper Sparrows which nested in the belt. Gold- 
finches were also very common with an estimated 8 
pairs nesting in the area. There were 90 observations 
of visitors and 31 nesting pairs of all species. 

Although Belt III was the oldest and densest of the 
three belts, it had fewer birds than the other two. No 
one species seemed to be dominant. Three nesting 
pairs of Vesper Sparrows around the margin of the 
belt represented the highest species concentration. 
There were 43 observations of visitors and 12 nest- 
ing pairs. 

Meadowlarks, which were considered visitors, fre- 
quently used trees in the shelterbelts as singing 
perches early in the season, but probably nested in 
the open areas nearby. 

The Mourning Doves seemed to continue nesting 
throughout the season. A cowbird egg was found in 
a dove nest on August 1 along with 2 dove eggs. A 
Vesper Sparrow was also observed feeding a young 
cowbird earlier in the season. A pair of Cardinals 
were observed in Belt II on August 1, but no nesting 
activity was observed. 

Figures representing the estimated pairs per 100 
acres seem high. This is because of the nature of 
the shelterbelts, wooded areas isolated by surrounding 
crop land. 

A total of 40 species was observed. Approximately 
140 man-hours were spent on all phases of the 
project. 

The authors are indebted to the land-owners al- 
ready mentioned for their cooperation in this study. 
Particular thanks also go to Dr. J. Frank Cassel, 
Chairman of the Department of Zoology, NDAC, 
for his assistance in setting up the project and his 
Suggestions concerning the final writing of the 
manuscript.—CONRAD WEISER (Dept. of Horticul- 





ture) and DeLBerT J. HLAvini (Dept. of Zoology), 
N. Dak. Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. 


2. MATURE AMERICAN ELM SWAMP FOR- 
EST.—Location: Three-sixteenth mile south of 
Salem, Ohio, and one-fifth mile east of Depot Road. 
Size: 15.8 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 4: 299-300. Very few elms have died 
this year and the tract has remained wet throughout 
the summer, resulting in a luxuriant growth of ferns. 
Coverage: April 28; May 20; June 17, 25; July 1, 
5, 8, 15. Hours varied from 8:15 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 
and totaled 16 hours. Census: House Wren, 10 (63) ; 
Catbird, 8.5 (54); Yellow Warbler, 7.5 (47); Song 
Sparrow, 7.5 (47); Common Yellowthroat, 4 (25); 
Cardinal, 3.5 (22); Downy Woodpecker, 3 (19); 
Cedar Waxwing, 3 (19); Brown-headed Cowbird, 3 
(19); Am. Goldfinch, 3 (19); Eastern Wood Pewee, 
2; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2: 
Common Starling, 2; Red-eyed Vireo, 2; Traill’s Fly- 
catcher, 1.5; Wood Thrush, 1.5; Green Heron, 1: 
Am. Crow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Carolina 
Chickadee, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; Yellow-breasted 
Chat, 1; Eastern Towhee, 1; Swamp Sparrow, 1; 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 0.5. Total: 26 species; 74.5 
territorial males (472 per 100 acres). Visitors: 
(average number of individuals per 100 acres): Am. 
Robin, 253; Red-winged Blackbird, 89; Purple 
Grackle (Bronzed), 57; Chimney Swift, 25; Purple 
Martin, 25; Red-shouldered Hawk, 19; Brown 
Thrasher, 19; Mallard, 13; Bob-white, 13; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 13; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 13; Indigo 
Bunting, 13; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 6; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 6; Least Flycatcher, 6; Carolina Wren, 
6; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 6; Field Sparrow, 6. Re- 
marks: The density of undergrowth in the tract 
makes the discovery of nests rather difficult. Within 
the area the nests of only four hole-nesting species 
were found: one nest of the House Wren, two of 
the Yellow-shafted Flicker, two of the Common 
Starling, and one of the Eastern Bluebird. That of 
the bluebird was well within the forest, although not 
far from an open area of dead elms. A few feet 
beyond the boundary of the tract were found single 
nests of the Song Sparrow and Swamp Sparrow. The 
low density of the Swamp Sparrow population re- 
flects the condition existing last year when potential 
nesters were driven out by the early drying of the 
tract. On April 28 fifteen singing males were present, 
but only two remained to establish territories on or 
near the tract. One Yellow-breasted Chat established 
territory in a tangle of Blackberry (Rubus sp.) that 
has invaded the eastern edge of the area. It is alto- 
gether possible that some of the species listed as 
visitors actually nested, but territories were impos- 
sible to ascertain. The high density of visiting Am. 
Robins was due to the presence of young birds, 
which built up to a population of 40 on July 15. The 
Least Flycatcher singing on June 17 might have been 
a belated transient, although the species nests very 
rarely a few miles to the south. The Chimney Swifts 
and Purple Martins were noted flying above the 
tract—WILLIAM C. BAKER, 559 Euclid St., Salem, 
Ohio. 
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3. WET DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Location: 2 
miles west of the Atlantic Ocean in Ocean Township, 
Monmouth County, New Jersey. Size: 16 acres (rec- 
tangular, 450x175 yards paced). Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 7:340, December 
1953. Coverage: Breeding checks were made on 
April 12, 28; May 15, 23, 26; June 9, 10, 16; July 
1, 4, 7, 14. Total, 16 man-hours. Census: Wood 
Thrush, 10 (63); Red-eyed Vireo, 8 (50); Oven- 
bird, 6 (38); Eastern Towhee, 6 (38); Catbird, 5 
(31); Hooded Warbler, 5 (31); Scarlet Tanager, 
4 (25); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Blue Jay, 2; 
Carolina Chickadee, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Cardinal, 
2; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Crested Flycatcher, 1; Am. Crow, 1; Carolina Wren, 
1. Total: 19 species; 63 territorial males (394 
males per 100 acres). Visitors: The Bob-white wan- 
dered in from a nearby field on two or three occa- 
sions, one grackle was seen, and half a dozen robins 
invaded the tract on a single day but were not found 
later. Remarks: There were no marked changes since 
last year. There was a better balance between the 
leading species that breed on the area. The Wood 
Thrush has not so completely dominated the area 
the last two seasons. The seven regular species were 
well distributed over the territory. The Broad-winged 
Hawk was found for the first time and the White- 
breasted Nuthatch and Black and White Warbler 
were missing for the first time—GEORGE M. SEELEY, 
311 Cleveland Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


4. WOODLAND SWAMP.—Location: North 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina. Size: 614 acres. De- 
scription of Area: An isolated tract of woods sur- 
rounded on all sides by open country with extensive 
fields on three sides. At times an acre is covered by 
water but this shrinks to several small ponds and 
by mid-summer, dries up. Perhaps 20% of the area 
had trees one foot or more in diameter DBH but the 
larger portion was of small growth. Roughly 60% 
was Black Willow (Salix nigra), 10% Sycamore 
(Platanus occidentalis), 10% Ash-leaved Maple (Acer 
negundo), 5% Ailanthus (Aiélanthus altissima), 5% 
Red Maple (Acer rubrum), and a few Mimosa (Al- 
bizzia Julibrissin), White Poplar (Populus alba). 
Shrubs and herbaceous plants included Smooth Sumac 
(Rus glabra), Blackberry (Rubus sp.), Sweet Brier 
(Rosa eglanteria), Poison Ivy (Rhus toxicodendron 
and R. radicans), Japanese Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
japonica), Woodbine (Parthenocissus quinquefolia), 
Wood Nettle (Laportea canadensis). In and 
around the ponds were Swamp Rose (H/biscus 
moscheutos), Cat-tail (Typha latifolia), Eleocharis 
olivacea, Scutellaria integrifolia, S. lateriflora, Juncus 
effusus var. solutus, Scleria oligantha. Scientific names 
of plants are from Gray’s Manual of Botany, 8th ed. 
Many parts of the tract were well nigh impene- 
trable. Coverage: May 2; June 3, 10, 13, 17, 24, 29. 
Total, 14 man-hours, with time varying from 7 A.M. 
to 6 P.M. Census: Am. Robin, 4 (64); Song Sparrow, 
4 (64); Catbird, 3 (48); Brown Thrasher, 3 (48): 
Yellow Warbler, 3 (48); Red-winged Blackbird, 3 
(48); Cardinal, 3 (48); Green Heron, 2; Traill’s 
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Flycatcher, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Mockingbird, 
Common Yellowthroat, 2; Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Bob-white, 1; Am. Woodcock, 1; Mourning Dove, 1. 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Least Flycatcher, 1; Wood 
Thrush, 1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 1; Indigo Bunting, 1; Field 
Sparrow, 1. Total: 24 species; 46 territorial males 
(736 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Owing to en- 
tirely different surrounding habitat the only visitors 
were a pair of Rough-winged Swallows, an occasional 
pair of Chimney Swifts flying over and a pair of 
Eastern Bluebirds nesting on a beam of an open 
shed 15 feet from the boundary of the tract. Re- 
marks: Apropos of the Traill's Flycatcher, which has 
never been found during the nesting season in North 
Carolina, Dr. Henry Stevenson and I heard the dis- 
tinctive song and collected an individual which Dr. 
Stevenson made into a skin. Our identification was 
confirmed by Dr. Alexander Wetmore.—WENDELL P 
SMITH, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 

5. CENTRAL HARDWOOD UPLAND FOR- 
EST.—Location: Tylor Arboretum on Barren Road 
one mile north of Lima, Pennsylvania. This is part of 
the area described in Winter Bird Population Study, 
Audubon Field Notes 3:189 (1949) and 4:224 
(1950). Size: 20 acres (rectangular, 1040 ft. by 
832 ft., paced). Description of Area: For the most 
part this is an open crown, dense substrate forest due 
to largest trees having been farmed off in 1948 and 
some trees having been blown down in 1955. A 
more complete description will be included in 1957 
report. Edge: Area bounded on all sides by similar 
habitat except for three clearings, one each on the 
west, south and east boundaries, covered by saplings 
one inch in diameter. Each opening is less than an 
acre in extent and is not entirely included in the 
study area. The edge effect of these clearings is not 
known at this time. Topography: Gentle to steep 
slope facing west. East boundary is the top of a 
ridge running roughly north-south and facing west. 
Elevation, 300 ft. to 370 ft. Coverage: May 5, 19, 
26; June 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15. Hours from 5:30 
to 10:30 A.M. EST., and totaled 35 hrs. Census: Red- 
eyed Vireo, 18 (90); Oven-bird, 16 (80); Kentucky 
Warbler, 6.5 (33); Wood Thrush, 6 (30); Scarlet 
Tanager, 6 (30); Eastern Wood Pewee, 6 (30); 
Downy Woodpecker, 3.5 (18); Screech Owl, 2: 
Tufted Titmouse, 2; Brown-headed Cowbird, 2: 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Veery, 1; Black and White Warbler, 
1; Cardinal, 1; Eastern Towhee, 1. Total: 17 species; 
75 territorial males (375 males per 100 acres) 
Visitors: Mourning Dove, Catbird, Am. Redstart, 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, Barred Owl, Carolina Wren. 
Remarks: The Cardinal nested at the west edge 
of area where the one-acre clearing is located. It 
seemed to feed mostly in the study area. The Black 
and White Warbler nest was not located, but the 
bird was seen in area on May 20, June 10 and July 
1. A cowbird egg was seen in a Red-eyed Vireo nest: 
one week later vireo eggs were found cracked and nest 
was abandoned. One pair of Turkey Vultures nested 
just outside of study area—RALPH WILSON, Glen- 
olden, Pa. 
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6. MIXED OAK FOREST.—Location: On the 
Loch Raven watershed of the Baltimore Bureau of 
Water Supply, 1.5 miles, course 330°, from Loch 
Raven Station, Baltimore County, Maryland. Size: 
40 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes, 10:293 (1956). Coverage: May 5, 12, 19, 26, 
30; June 4, 7, 9, 17, 24, 30. All trips were in the 
morning hours; total, 34 hours. Census: Red-eyed 
Vireo, 15 (38); Black and White Warbler, 4.5 
(11); Oven-bird, 4.5 (11); Acadian Flycatcher, 4 
(10); Eastern Wood Pewee, 4 (10); Wood Thrush, 
4 (10); Worm-eating Warbler, 4 (10); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 3 (8); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2.5; Caro- 
lina Wren, 2.5; Hooded Warbler, 2.5; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 2; Scarlet Tanager, 2; Kentucky Warbler, 
1.5; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Carolina Chickadee, 1. Total: 17 species; 59 terri- 
torial males (148 males per 100 acres). Remarks: 
Brown-headed Cowbirds were noted on four trips 
and undoubtedly formed a part of the breeding 
population. Trips were started too late in the spring 
to obtain adequate data on the Am. Crow and White- 
breasted Nuthatch, and, for a like reason, the counts 
for the Downy Woodpecker and Carolina Chickadee 
may be misleading. Blue Jay, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Yellow-throated Vireo, and Mourning 
Dove were noted occasionally and probably bred 
nearby —RICHARD D. CoLe and HAVEN KOLB, The 
Natural History Society of Md., 2101 Bolton St., 
Baltimore 17, Md. 


7. UPLAND SECOND GROWTH OAK AND 
MIXED HARDWOODS.—Location: Pleasant 
Ridge Road, approximately one and one half miles 
north of Camp Caeser and three and one-half miles 
ENE of Cowen in Webster County, West Virginia. 
Size: 15 acres (rectangular, 110 by 660 yards meas- 
ured). Description of Area: Forest crown well closed 
with a substratum of young trees and shrubs averag- 
ing about 8 feet in height. Typical hardwood second- 
growth woodland of Webster County, W. Va. Large 
trees ranging from 35 to 60 feet in height, with 
60% under 12 inches and 40% from 12 to 24 inches 
diameter breast height: 30% mixed White Oak 
(Quercus alba) and Black Oak (Quercus velutina), 
30% Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum), 20% equally 
of Tulip Popular (Liriodendron tulipifera), White 
Ash (Fraxinus americana), and Yellow Birch (Betula 
lutea), 20% mixed Black Cherry (Prunus serotina), 
Black Gum (Nyssa sylvatica), Mountain Magnolia 
(Magnolia Fraseri), Common Locust (Robinia pseu- 
doacacia), and hickories (Carya ovata, C. tomentosa 
and C. glabra, mixed). Substratum a mixture of 
young trees of above species and dogwoods (Cornus 
florida and C. alternifolia), Sourwood (Oxydendram 
arboreum), Witch Hazel (Hamamelis virginiana), 


Chestnut sprouts (Castanea dentata), azaleas (Azalea . 


nudiflora and <A. calendulacea) and Greenbriers 
(Smilax rotundifolia and S. glauca): Ground well 
covered with Silvery Spleenwort (Anthyrium thelyp- 
teroides), Christmas Fern (Polystichum 
hoides), Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum 


acrostic- 
pedatum), 


Marginal Shield Fern (Dryopteris marginalis). and 
other ferns, and Partridge Berry (Mitchella repens), 





Solomon's Seal (Polygonatum canaliculatum), Black 
Cohosh (Cimicifuga racemosa), and Mayapple (Podo- 
phyllum peltatum). Scientific names of plants from 
Gray's Manual, 8th ed. Tract bisected lengthwise by 
lightly used road, accounting for some edge plants 
and birds. The trees almost met across the road in 
many places. Edge: Tract bounded on all sides by 
similar habitat except at northwest corner where a 
dwelling area had been cleared. Topography: South- 
east slope about 200 feet from top of ridge; elevation, 
2600-2650 feet. Coverage: June 11-15, twelve trips, 
(5 in early morning, 5 in mid-morning, and 2 in 
evening). Total party-hours about 20. Census: Wood 
Thrush, 6 (40); Red-eyed Vireo, 5 (33); Oven-bird, 
5 (33); Black and White Warbler, 3 (20); Black- 
burnian Warbler, 2; Black-throated Green Warbler, 
2; Scarlet Tanager, 2; Acadian Flycatcher, 1.5; 
Hooded Warbler, 1.5; Indigo Bunting, 1; Cardinal, 
1; Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 0.5; 
Downy Woodpecker, 0.5; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird +; Kentucky Warbler, +; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, +; Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Whip-poor- 
will, +; Crested Flycatcher, +. Total: 20 species: 
32+ territorial males (213 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors: Cerulean Warbler, chickadee [sp.] and 
Barred Owl.—Davip BAKER, GLEN PHILLIPS (THE 
BROOKS Birp CLus, Wheeling, W’. Va.). 


8. UPPER FOOTHILLS, PONDEROSA PINE 
FOREST.—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of 
the Denver Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, 
Colorado, 17 miles west of Denver. Size: 67 acres. 
Description of Area: A nearly pure, all-aged stand 
of Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa); 50 acres of 
thinly-stocked, dry, south and southwest slope and 17 
acres of better-stocked north and northeast slope, de- 
scribed in Audubon Field Notes 6:230 and 311. 
Elevation: 7700 to 7950 feet. Coverage: May 9; 
June 6, 27; July 4, 10, 17. Hours: between 6:10 
A.M. and 5:45 P.M., totaled 1414. Visitors (average 
number of summer-resident individuals per 100 
acres): Western Flycatcher, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 
1; Turkey Vulture, Band-tailed Pigeon, Common 
Raven, Clark's Nutcracker and Warbling Vireo, less 
than .5 each. Census: The accompanying table shows 
the populations of the north slope, south slope and 
entire area for the past 5 years. Species are arranged 
in the order of their 5-year average densities. Re- 
marks: The five-year averages indicate well the de- 
cided preference by some species for the cooler, north 
slopes and by others for the warm, dry south slopes. 
One species of the Canadian life zone, the Hermit 
Thrush, is confined to the north slope and two others, 
Mountain Chickadee and Audubon’s Warbler, seem 
definitely to prefer the cooler slopes; these three are 
considerably more numerous in the Lodgepole Pine 
and Douglas Fir forests of this region (See Audubor 
Field Notes 9:6 pp. 417, 418). Three Transition 
zone species, Western Pewee, Solitary Vireo and 
Western Tanager, are confined to the south slope; 
four others, Chipping Sparrow, Am. Robin, Western 
Bluebird and Steller’s Jay, are three to four times 
as numerous there as in the north slope habitat. The 
two most numerous species occur equally abundantly 
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in both north and south slope habitats, although one, 
Pygmy Nuthatch, is definitely confined to the Transi- 
tion zone Ponderosa Pine forest while the other, 
Gray-headed Junco, is one of the most abundant 
species of the Canadian and Hudsonian zones and 
occurs in the Lodgepole Pine and Douglas Fir forests 
in practically the same numbers as in the Ponderosa 
Pine (See reference above). During the 1954 season, 
no Hermit Thrush was seen or heard, but during the 
following winter population study a nest, typical of 
that species and definitely of the preceding breeding 
season, was found in an open cavity in the side of 
a large, burned Douglas Fir stub, seven feet from the 
ground. During the 1956 season, no singing Hermit 
Thrush was heard, but an adult giving only its lisp 
call was seen twice and probably had young nearby; 
this species sang regularly in the early morning 
throughout the other three breeding seasons. The 
“nest” of a Common Nighthawk was found, July 4, 
1956, the eggs being laid on the pine needles several 
feet from the nearest shelter; the eggs had not 
hatched July 20, but on August 5 an adult was 
flushed and a nearly grown young was found hidden 
under a small pine sapling, about 20 feet from the 
nest. Other nests found, 1956, were one of Mourn- 
ing Dove (on a fallen tree, successful) ; Violet-green 
Swallow, 3; and Western Bluebird, White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Red-shafted Flicker (probable), and Wil- 
liamson’s Sapsucker, one each—DONALD M. 
THATCHER, 2916 Perry Street, Denver 12, Colo. 


9. LOWER FOOTHILLS, PONDEROSA PINE 
FOREST.—Location: One-half mile south of 
Boulder, Colorado. Size: 20 acres. Description of 
Area: The plot is located in the northeast corner of 
a pine-covered mesa, at an elevation of approximately 
5900 feet. See Audubon Field Notes 8:372-373 for de- 
scription. Water was available at a stream 14 mile 
from the north boundary line. Coverage: April 21; 
May 8, 12, 17, 26; June 3, 10, 16, 23; July 5. 
Hours, between 6 and 11 A.M., totaled 21. Census: 
Mourning Dove, 2; Pygmy Nuthatch, 2; Pine Siskin, 
2; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Mountain Chickadee, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Western Tanager, 1. 
Total: 7 species; 10 territorial males (50 males per 
100 acres). Visitors (average number of summer 
resident individuals per 100 acres): Steller’s Jay, 12; 
Am. Robin, 11; Mourning Dove, 10; Pine Siskin, 10; 
Am. Magpie, 9; Pygmy Nuthatch, 9; Brown Creeper, 
5; Solitary Vireo, 5; Western Wood Pewee, 4; Moun- 
tain Chickadee, 3; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1. Occasional Visitors: hawk 
[sp.], Horned Owl, White-throated Swift, Violet- 
green Swallow, Am. Crow, Clark’s Nutcracker, Com- 
mon Bushtit, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Mountain Blue- 
bird, Warbling Vireo, Lazuli Bunting, House Finch, 
Am. Goldfinch, Red Crossbill, Chipping Sparrow. 
Remarks: Although June was unusually hot, grasses 
and wild flowers were abundant. Four nesting sites 
were actually found: 1 Mourning Dove, 1 Pine Sis- 
kin, 1 Red-shafted Flicker, and 1 White-breasted Nut- 
hatch. Young Pygmy Nuthatches, Mountain Chicka- 
dees, and Steller’s Jays were observed on the plot. 
Twenty-seven Red Crossbills visited the area on May 





26. Western Meadowlarks and Gray-headed Juncos 
nested here in 1954, but were not seen in 1956.— 
LouisE HERING, 568 Marine Street, Boulder, Colo. 


10. OPEN PONDEROSA PINE FOREST.— 
Location: Just northwest of Rapid City, South Da- 
kota, in the northeast corner of Section 32, Township 
2 N, Range 7 E. Size: 20 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 8:283 and 371, 1954, 
and 9:305, 1955. Coverage: April 21; May 2, 7, 
and 17; June 5, 11, 12, 16, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 29 and 30; July 2, 7, 9, and 14. Total hours, 26. 
Trips were made at all times of day, but most were 
in the early morning. Census: Chipping Sparrow, 
6 (30); Mourning Dove, 5 (25); Am. Robin, 4 
(20); Lark Sparrow, 4 (20); Western Tanager, 3 
(15); Eastern Towhee, 3 (15); Western Wood 
Pewee, 2; White-winged Junco, 1.5; Common Night- 
hawk, 1; Mountain Bluebird, 0.5. Total: 10 species, 
30 territorial males (150 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors: Black-capped Chickadee (which averaged 
9 per 100 acres), Red-tailed Hawk, Ring-necked 
Pheasant, Red-shafted Flicker, Cliff Swallow, Am. 
Crow, Blue Jay, Pifion Jay, White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Audubon’s Warbler, Yellow-breasted Chat, Pine Sis- 
kin, Am. Goldfinch, and Red Crossbill. Remarks: 
Robin territories were best located on April 17, when 
singing was at its height. The height of song in 
Chipping Sparrows was May 17. The nesting popu- 
lation is much higher this year than during the two 
previous years, but I think this is due more to luck 
in finding inconspicuous species than to actual in- 
crease in populations this year—NATHANIEL R. 
WHITNEY, JR., 4350 Meadowwood Drive, Rapid 
City, S. Dak. 


11. BLACK SPRUCE, TAMARACK, RED 
MAPLE SWAMP.—Location: Approximately 1 
mile northwest of Mashipacong Pond, Montague 
Township, Sussex Co., New Jersey. It is included 
in the area designated as “Pine Swamp” on the 
U. S. Army Engineers’ map, Port Jervis South Quad- 
rangle, at approximately 74° 44’ 46” w. longitude 
and 41° 16’ 50” n. latitude. Size: 15 acres (1000 
ft.x 650 ft. paced). Description of Area: The cen- 
sus tract represents one of the few relict spruce- 
tamarack bogs found in the Kittatinny Mts. of north- 
western New Jersey. The spruce-tamarack area was 
formerly surrounded largely by White Pines in the 
swamp, but lumbering operations in the nineteenth 
century reduced the stand to a few scattered trees 
and the pines were succeeded mostly by Red Maples. 
It is sufficiently remote to remain undisturbed for 
some time to come. A portion of the tract is in 
High Point State Park. The center of the census area 
consists of a quaking peat moss bog with a small 
portion of open water (less than 1/3 acre in extent). 
This is surrounded concentrically by a Carex- 
Chamaedaphne border (varying from 20 to 50 ft. in 
width); then by Black Spruce-Tamarack (from 50 
to 100 ft. in width); and finally by the outermost 
ring of hardwoods (chiefly Red Maple, Poison Su- 
mac and numerous shrubs). Plants occurring in the 
immediate vicinity of the open water and in the 
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sedgy border include: Hare's Tail (Eriophorum 
spissum), Virginia Cotton Grass (E. virginicum), 
Twig Rush (Cladium mariscoides), Riverbank Sedge 
(Carex lacustris), Mud Sedge (C. limosa), Livid 
Sedge (C. livida), Mountain Yellow-eyed Grass 
(Xyris montana), Grass Pink (Calapogon pulchel- 
lus), Snake Mouth (Pogonia ophioglossoides), Cas- 
sandra (Chamaedaphne calyculata), Pitcher Plant 
(Sarracenia purpurea), Round-leafed Sundew 
(Drosera rotundifolia) and Long-leafed Sundew (D. 
longifolia). Plants occurring in the fringe of conifers 
crowding the sedges are: Virginia Chain Fern 
(Woodwardia virginica), Black Spruce (Picea mari- 
ana), Tamarack (Larix laricina), Wild Calla (Calla 
palustris), Dwarf Mistletoe (Arceuthobium pusil- 
lum), Mountain Azalea (Rhododendron roseum), 
Bog Rosemary (Andromeda glaucophylla), Sheep 
Laurel (Kalmia angustifolia), and Bog Laurel (K. 
polifolia). Plants in the hardwood portion of the 
swamp include: Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis), Cin- 
namon Fern (O. cinnamomea), White Pine (Pinus 
strobus), Three-fruited Sedge (Carex trisperma), 
Collin’s Sedge (C. Collinsii), Long Sedge (C. fol- 
liculata), Three-leafed Solomon’s Seal (Smilacina 
trifolia), Yellow Birch (Betula lutea), Speckled 
Alder (Alnus rugosa), Spicebush (Lindera Benzoin), 
Poison Sumac (Rhus Vernix), Red Maple (Acer 
rubrum), Mountain Holly (Nemopanthus mucron- 
ata), Highbush-blueberry (Vaccinium corymbosum) 
and Bog Buckbean (Menyanthes trifoliata). The 
edge of the swamp where it adjoins the dry oak- 
hickory upland woods contains: Hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis), Rhododendron (Rhododendron maxi- 
mum), Sour Gum (Nyssa sylvatica), and Goldthread 
(Coptis groenlandica). Scientific names of plants 
taken from Gray's Manual of Botany, 8th ed. Edge: 
Bounded on the north, west and south by similar 
hardwood swamp and on the east by dry oak-hickory. 
woods. Topography: Elevation about 1200 feet. 
The oak-hickory woodlands to the east attain 1220 
feet within 50-200 feet of the swamp. An ill-defined 
stream meanders through the swamp in a southerly 
direction and passes through the census area. Cov- 
erage: April 28; May 5, 23; June 28, 30; July 10. 
Total, 30 hours. A number of preliminary explora- 
tory trips were made during 1954 and 1955. On some 
of these trips Sue Fables and Richard Lewis accom- 
panied me, assisting in determination of the size of 
the area and other preparatory phases of the work. 
Census: Veery, 3 (20); Catbird, 2; Wood Thrush, 
2; Nashville Warbler, 2; Common Yellowthroat, 2; 
Eastern Towhee, 2; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Am. 
Robin, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 1; 
Yellow Warbler, 1; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 1; 
Northern Water-thrush, 1; Purple Finch, 1; Swamp 
Sparrow, 1. Total: 20 species; 27 territorial males 
(180 males per 100 acres.) Remarks: The Purple 
Finch is a rare breeding bird in New Jersey. No 
doubt it found in this spruce bog a congenial boreal 
atmosphere. The Nashville Warbler nested close to 
the ground in a Black Spruce in the swamp. Other 
breeding pairs of Nashville Warblers nesting outside 
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the tract selected dry, second-growth oak woods. This 
dual selection of nesting sites by the species is char. 
acteristic of the Sussex Co., N. J. residents. The 
Blackburnian Warbler nested outside the area, but 
fed largely within the tract—Davip FABLEs, Union 
Junior College, Cranford, N. J. 


12. HEMLOCK-RHODODENDRON SWAMP. 
—Location: High Point State Park, Sussex Co., New 
Jersey; about one-half mile north of the Monument 
in the Park; called “Cedar Swamp’ on the U. §, 
Army Engineers’ map: Port Jervis South Quadrangle. 
Size: Approximately 35 acres. Description of Area: 
Given in detail in 1951 report. Coast White Cedars 
(the few remaining) continue to be crowded by Red 
Maples and Sour Gums, and even the saplings by 
Highbush-blueberries. Black Spruces continue to die 
also as a later stage in succession advances rapidly. 
The entire swamp seems much drier than it was prior 
to the drought years 1953-54-55, even though 1956 
rainfall was normal. Topography: Elevation uni- 
form, about 1500 feet. Edge: On all sides of the 
swamp the terrain is higher (up to 1700 feet) and 
consists mostly of dry oak—hickory woods. Coverage: 
April 28; May 5, 23; June 28, 30; July 10. Total 
hours, 20. Census: Eastern Towhee, 6 (17); Oven- 
bird, 5 (14); Canada Warbler, 5 (14); Wood 
Thrush, 4 (11); Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Black and 
White Warbler, 2; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 2; Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Veery, 1; 
Cedar Waxwing, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 1; Northern 
Water-thrush, 1; Common Yellowthroat, 1; Scarlet 
Tanager, 1. Total: 16 species; 35 territorial males 
(100 males per 100 acres). Remarks: As the floor 
of the swamp becomes drier the towhee increases and 
there are now 6 pairs breeding where 1 pair bred 
a few years ago. Canada Warbler numbers are about 
the same inasmuch as the Rhododendrons are as 
dense as ever, indicating that as far as this particular 
area is concerned, the vegetation is more important to 
the Canada Warbler’s needs than is abundant water. 
The swamp floor, formerly covered by 3-12 inches of 
water in most parts, is now merely damp throughout 
with only scattered areas of shallow water. The 
drought years 1953-54-55 marked the beginning of 
this trend—Davin FaBLes, Union Junior College, 
Cranford, N. J. 


13. CLIMAX HEMLOCK-YELLOW BIRCH- 
WILD BLACK CHERRY FOREST.—Location: 
244 miles east of Java Village, Wyoming County, 
N. Y., part of a 131-acre tract owned by the Buffalo 
Audubon Society, Inc. Size: 21 well-marked acres, 
550 by 1650 feet. Description of Area: See Axdu- 
bon Field Notes 9:419 (1955). Coverage: May 27; 
June 3, 10, 17; July 14. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 4 
(19); Crested Flycatcher, 3 (14); Wood Thrush, 
3 (14); Black-throated Green Warbler, 3 (14); 
Common Yellowthroat, 3 (14); Canada Warbler, 3 
(14); Scarlet Tanager, 3 (14); Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, 3 (14); Blue Jay, 2; Catbird, 2; Veery, 2; 
Northern Water-thrush, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Eastern 
Towhee, 1.5; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Horned Owl, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
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1: Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; House Wren, 1; Mourn- 
ing Warbler, 1; Hooded Warbler, 1; Field Sparrow, 
1: Olive-sided Flycatcher, +; Brown Thrasher, +; 
Blue-winged Warbler, +; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
4+: Indigo Bunting, +. Total: 28 species; 45.5 
territorial males (217 males per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: New for the grid this year were: Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, Blue-winged Warbler, Indigo Bunting, 
Hooded Warbler; Blackburnian Warbler observed 
feeding full-grown young, the only Blackburnian 
record this year. Last year there was none. In 1954 
there were 7. This year provided poor weather for 
censusing; only 2 dates had sunshine and on 2 
dates it rained most of the day. Thirty-nine persons 
participated in the census——W. H. ALMENDINGER, 
Director of Refuge Research, compiler, Buffalo Audu- 
bon Society, Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo 11, 
A. 


14. UPLAND SECOND GROWTH MIXED 
HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK.—Location: 
Sawyers Run hollow, along Williams River, near 
Dyer, Webster County, West Virginia. Size: 15 
acres (rectangular, 110 by 660 yards, measured). 
Description of Area: Forest crown about half 
somewhat open and half well closed, with a sub- 
stratum of young trees and shrubs 5 to 8 feet in 
height. Typical wooded mountain hollow of Webster 
County, West Va. Large trees ranging from 8 to 24 
inches in diameter breast height, about equal 
amounts of Tulip Poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera), 
White Basswood (Tilia heterophylla), American 
Beech (Fagus grandifolia), White Oak (Quercus 
alba), Yellow Birch (Betula lutea), Sycamore 
(Platanus occidentalis), Butternut (Juglans cinerea), 
Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum), and Hemlock 
(Tsuga canadensis). The Hemlock and Sycamore are 
mostly along the stream. Substratum a mixture of 
young trees of above species and American Horn- 
beam (Carpinus caroliniana), Witch Hazel (Hama- 
melis virginiana), Spicebush (Benzoin aestivale), 
Dogwood (Cornus florida), Hercules Club (Aralia 
spinosa), Rhododendron (Rhododendron maximum), 
Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia). The ground was 
intermittently covered with Christmas Fern (Poly- 
stichum acrostichoides), Cinnamon Fern (Osmunda 
cinnamomea), New York Fern (Dryopteris nove- 
boracensis), WHay-scented Fern (Dennstaedtia pun- 
ctilobula), Golden Ragwort (Senecio aureus), Vir- 
ginia Creeper (Parthenocissus quinquefolia), and 
various grasses and other small plants. Scientific 
plant names from Gray's Manual, 8th ed. Edge: 
Tract bounded on all sides by similar habitat. Topo- 
gtaphy: A gently rising mountain stream hollow 
with stream about 5 feet in width. The sides of the 
valley sloping from about 10 to 40 degrees and the 
hollow rising about 175 feet in the 330 yards. Eleva- 
tion from 2475 to 2650 ft. Coverage: July 11 to 
15, 1956, 13 trips (7 in early morning, 5 in mid- 
morning and 1 in early evening), party of 2 to 6 
observers each trip. Total party-hours, about 9. 
Census: Acadian Flycatcher, 5 (33); Red-eyed Vireo, 
4 (27); Wood Thrush, 3.5 (23); Black and White 
Warbler, 3 (20); Worm-eating Warbler, 2; Black- 


burnian Warbler, 2; Louisiana Water-thrush, 2; 
Tufted Titmouse, 1.5; Scarlet Tanager, 1.5; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1; Parula Warbler, 1; Black-throated 
Blue Warbler, 1; Kentucky Warbler, 1; Oven-bird, 
1; Hooded Warbler, 1. Total: 15 species; 30.5 terri- 
torial males (203 males per 100 acres). Visitors: 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Belted Kingfisher, Blue 
Jay, Am. Robin, Cardinal —Grorce Hurry, CLARK 
MILLER (Brooks Birp Cius, Wheeling, W’. Va.). 


15. FAIRLY MATURE DECIDUOUS FOR- 
EST WITH SOME HEMLOCK.—Location: Upper 
Glade Run, Camp Caesar property, Webster County, 
West Virginia (about three miles east of Cowen). 
Size: 15 acres (110 yds. by 660 yds., rectangular). 
Description of Area: The plot was located on Upper 
Glade Run, above the camp, at an elevation of 2200 
to 2400 ft., on the west slope of a small ravine. The 
plot ran in a north-south direction. Mature trees, 
ranging from 50 to 70 ft. high, consisted of Red 
and Sugar Maple, 30%; White, Red and Scarlet Oak, 
30%; Black Birch, 10%; Black Gum, 10%; re- 
mainder Tulip Poplar, Cucumber, Magnolia, Wild 
Cherry, Juneberry and about 1 to 2% Hernlock. 
Understory was made up of Rhododendron, Mountain 
Laurel, azalea, alder, dogwood, hawthorn; and 
Chestnut sprouts. Ground cover consisted of ferns 
(Cinnamon, Christmas and New York), club mosses, 
Partridge Berry, Teaberry, Clintonia, Greenbrier, 
Viburnum, Blueberry and Whorled Pogonia. In gen- 
eral, the area was quite uniform, the exceptions 
being a small amount of Rhododendron at the south- 
east corner where Upper Glade Run entered the 
tract, a lumbered-off tract on part of the west edge 
(but not entering into it) which had a dense cover- 
ing of Blackberry bushes and young saplings, and 
an unused meadow at the northwest corner, which 
just touched the border of the area at that point. 
These last two areas created a certain amount of edge 
type condition and no doubt encouraged the entrance 
of some birds into the area itself. The overall picture 
was that of a closed crown mature woods, very easy 
to walk through, and considering the size and num- 
ber of the trees, with good light most of the day. 
Coverage: June 11 to 15; 8 trips (5 early morning, 
2 afternoon, 1 evening); about 35 to 40 man-hours. 
Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 7 (47); Oven-bird 7, 
(47); Wood Thrush, 6.5 (43); Blackburnian 
Warbler, 5.5 (37); Parula Warbler, 4 (27); Hooded 
Warbler, 4 (27); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 3 (20); 
Cerulean Warbler, 3 (20); Am. Redstart, 3 (20); 
Tufted Titmouse, 2.5; Black and White Warbler, 
2.5; Scarlet Tanager, 2.5; Crested Flycatcher, 2; 
Acadian Flycatcher, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1.5; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 1.5; Eastern Towhee, 1.5; 
Ruffed Grouse, 1; Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Kentucky Warbler, 1; 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 0.5; Northern Water-thrush, 
0.5; Cardinal, 0.5; Pileated Woodpecker, +; Chest- 
nut-sided Warbler, +; Catbird, +. Total: 29 species; 
66.5 territorial males (443 males per 100 acres). 
Nests found: one each of Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, Downy Woodpecker, Wood Thrush, Yellow- 
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throated Vireo. Young birds out of the nest: one 
brood each of Ruffed Grouse, Northern Water- 
thrush, Cardinal. Visitors: Mourning Dove, Barred 
Owl, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Blue Jay, chickadee 
[sp.], Golden-winged Warbler, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
and Indigo Bunting—H. HEIMERDINGER and E. R. 
CHANDLER (Brooks Birp Cus, Wheeling, W.Va.). 


16. UPLAND MIXED FOREST.—Location: 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina. Size: 40 acres. 
Description of Area: Tract fully described in 
Audubon Field Notes 8:280-281 (1954), except 
that area is doubled by extension on each side. There 
has been no change in vegetation except that due to 
natural reforestation. Edge: The tract is bounded 
on all sides by similar habitat except for two houses, 
25 feet from the area. Coverage: May 18, 20, 27, 
30; June 3, 13, 20, 24, 27. Total, 30 man-hours 
with time varying from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M., E.S.T. 
Census: Carolina Wren, 5 (13); Red-eyed Vireo, 5 
(13); Oven-bird, 5 (13); Cardinal, 5 (13); Eastern 
Towhee, 5 (13); Acadian Flycatcher, 4 (10); Tufted 
Titmouse, 4 (10); Downy Woodpecker, 3 (8); 
Carolina Chickadee, 3 (8); Wood Thrush, 3 (8); 
Hooded Warbler, 3 (8); Mourning Dove, 2; Blue 
Jay, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Catbird, 2; Am. 
Robin, 2; Black and White Warbler, 2; Parula 
Warbler, 2; Scarlet Tanager, 2; Purple Grackle, 2; 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Barred 
Owl, 1; Whip-poor-will, 1; Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 1; Pine Warbler, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Brown- 
headed Cowbird, 1; Summer Tanager, 1; Indigo 
Bunting, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Song Sparrow, 1. 
Total: 34 species: 77 territorial males (193 males 
per 100 acres). Frequent visitors: Bob-white, 1; 
Acadian Flycatcher, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; 
Wood Thrush, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Red- 
eyed Vireo, 1; Oven-bird, 1; Cardinal, 2; Eastern 
Towhee, 1.—WENDELL P. SmitH, North Wilkesboro, 
N. C. 


17. SOUTHERN OAK-PINE STREAM BOT- 
TOMLAND.—Location: Approximately 2.5 miles 
northeast of El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas. 
NE 4 SE \% Sec. 3, T17S, R1iSW. Size: 19.9 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 7:248, 346 (1953), 8:369 (1954), 9:421 
(1955), and 10:299 (1956). This woodland area, 
overflowed occasionally in the spring and winter by 
a small stream bordering on the west, is covered by 
a mixture of around 86% hardwoods, predominantly 
oaks, and 20% Loblolly Pine. From 55% to 60% of 
the trees are in the 4-12 inch size group with the 
remainder distributed approximately evenly as smaller 
and larger sizes. Thinning and removal, scattered over 
7 acres within the area, was carried out during the 
period June 1-10. Removal was mostly of pines from 
8 to 18 inches DBH, averaged 5 trees per acre, and 
was fairly uniform except in two areas, leaving in 
one a crown opening of about 34 acre in extent in 
the NW part of the tract, and in the central part an 
area of about 14 acre with the canopy 80% open. 
Two brushy areas from previous tree removal, each 
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about 34 acre in extent, are now covered with young 
trees 6-10 feet high, mostly Sweet Gum and Pines. 
Coverage: April 5, 15, 21, 27; May 4, 5, 14, 22, 
30; June 1, 10, 30. Total, 15 hours. Early morning, 
except one late afternoon to dark. Census: Red-eyed 
Vireo, 17 (85); Carolina Wren, 12 (60); Kea- 
tucky Warbler, 7 (35); Tufted Titmouse, 6 (30): 
White-eyed Vireo, 6 (30); Hooded Warbler, 6 
(30); Cardinal, 5.5 (28); Wood Thrush, 4.5 (23); 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3 (15); Acadian Fly- 
catcher, 3 (15); Prothonotary Warbler, 3 (15); 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2.5; Blue Jay, 2.5; Louisiana 
Water-thrush, 2.5; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; Yellow- 
throated Warbler, 2; Pine Warbler, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1.5; Parula Warbler, 1.5: Sum- 
mer Tanager, 1.5; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crested 
Flycatcher, 1; Common Yellowthroat, 1;  Red- 
shouldered Hawk, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; 
Pileated Woodpecker, +; Eastern Wood Pewee, +: 
Brown-headed Cowbird, +. Total: 30 species; 98 
territorial males (492 males per 100 acres). Visitors 
(Average number of individuals per 100 acres): 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron, +; Barred Owl, +. 
Flying over area, Turkey Vulture, Chuck-will’s- 
widow, Common Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Purple 
Martin. Remarks: The population total was very 
nearly the same as in 1955, with an increase of 1.6% 
brought about by a decrease or an absence in 14 
species, 5 with no change, and 14 showing an in- 
crease. Notable decreases, territorial males in the 
area, were found in populations of the Red-eyed 
Vireo, 4.5; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Am. Redstart, 2.5; 
and Summer Tanager, 1.5. Increases greater than 
one territorial male in the study area were shown 
by Carolina Wren, 6.5; Wood Thrush, 2.5; White- 
eyed Vireo, 2; and Kentucky Warbler, 2. Considered 
in groups, the total of the permanent residents, 
notably the Carolina Wren, increased to a maximum 
for the area, with the warblers showing a slight 
increase to be above their density for 1955. The 
vireos continued the decrease begun in 1954, as did 
the flycatchers. The recent logging operations in the 
area had no population effect on the present census 
with the bulk of the data being obtained before 
operations started. Plans are to continue this study 
for an additional year, with the summary postponed 
until thereafter. No unusual weather effects were 
noted during the period of census; the creek barely 
overflowed one time in May.—ARNOLD J. HOIBERG, 
Route 3, Box 226, El Dorado, Ark. 


18. UPLAND PINE AND _ PINE-OAK 
WOODLAND.—Location: About 2.5 miles NE of 
El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas. SW 4% SW \% 
Sec. 2 T17S, R15W. Size: 23.2 acres. Description 
of Area: Initial description of and changes in area 
are given in Audubon Field Notes 7:247, 343 
(1953); 8:282 (1954); 9:304 (1955) and 10:298 
(1956). The three major habitats in the area are 
oak—pine (50% of trees in 4-8 inch DBH size) 
covering one-half the area, open young Loblolly Pines 
(60% of trees in 14-4 inch DBH size), and mature 
Loblolly Pines (75% of trees in 8-16 inch DBH 
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size), the latter two habitats each covering one- 
fourth of the area. Thinning, removal of undesirable 
trees, and harvesting of crop trees carried out over 
two acres during January and February were com- 
pleted over the area during the period April 16 
through May 5, 1956. Appreciable removal of trees 
was made over about 14 acres, mostly over the east- 
ern one-half of the area, but extending along the 
middle drainage area to the west, with heavy re- 
moval of hardwoods here to have the total removal 
of pines and hardwoods about equal. Removal aver- 
aged 12 trees per acre over the 12 acres and varied 
from 3 to 20, with size from 4 inches to 24 inches 
DBH, and averaging in the range 10-14 inches DBH. 
Brushy areas, mostly from Sweet Gum (Liquidambar 
styracifiua) with young tree reproduction from 5-10 
feet high, have developed from previous tree re- 
moval over 4 acres in the southwest and over 4 
acre in the southeast corner. Coverage: April 6, 14, 
18, 26, 30; May 12, 18, 26, 28; June 5, 7, 16, 17. 
One from late afternoon to dark, others early morn- 
ing. Total, 11 hours. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 8 
(34); Cardinal, 7 (30); Tufted Titmouse, 5.5 (24); 
Kentucky Warbler, 5.5 (24); Pine Warbler, 4.5 
(19); Acadian Flycatcher, 3 (13); Carolina Wren, 
3 (13); Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Blue Jay, 2; 
Crested Flycatcher, 1.5; Carolina Chickadee, 1.5; 
Summer Tanager, 1.5; Wood Thrush, 1.5; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 1; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; Hooded 
Warbler, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, +; Mourning Dove, +; Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, +; Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Downy 
Woodpecker, +; Brown-headed Nuthatch, +; 
White-eyed Vireo, +; Yellow-throated Warbler, +; 
Prairie Warbler, +; Louisiana Water-thrush, +; 
Common Yellowthroat, +; Brown-headed Cowbird, 
+. Total: 31 species; 52.5 territorial males (226 
males per 100 acres). Visitors (Average number of 
individuals per 100 acres): Bob-white, +; Horned 
Owl, +; Barred Owl, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +; 
Hairy Woodpecker, +; Indigo Bunting, +; Eastern 
Bluebird, +. Flying over area: Turkey Vulture, 
Common Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Purple Martin. 
Remarks: The population increased 12%, but with 
the large decline in 1955 was still less by around 
16% than in 1953 and 1954. Increases were found 
in 14 species, with the greatest increase of 3.5, 3 
and 1.5 males being in the Cardinal and the Ken- 
tucky and Pine Warblers, respectively. Decreases or 
the absence of 11 species occurred, with most de- 
creases being less than one territorial male, except 
for the Acadian Flycatcher and Eastern Wood Pewee, 
which decreased by 1 and 1.5 territorial males, respec- 
tively. The vireos remained nearly constant, which 
Was somewhat surprising in view of the removal of 
appreciable hardwood trees within the area. Tem- 
peratures were from 0.1° below to 2.4° and 2.8° 
above normal and rainfall was 1.5 and 2.34 inches 
below and 2.44 inches above normal for March, 
April, and May, respectively (CAA Station at El 
Dorado) —ARNOLD J. HomperG, Route 3, Box 226, 
El Dorado, Ark. 





19. ABANDONED AIR_ FIELD.—Location: 
Roberts Field, Sect. 32 T 17S, R3W, Birmingham, 
Alabama (Alabama, Birmingham Coal District Map 
USGS). Size: 20 acres, roughly rectangular, 1456 
by 624 feet. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 10:298 (1956). Water Hemlock (Cicuta 
maculata), Curly Dock (Rumex crispus), and a few 
unidentified grasses appeared in addition to plants 
evident during the winter. Scientific names from 
Gray's Manual of Botany, 8th ed. As spring ad- 
vanced, the maximum height of growth became three 
feet, evenly dense over the census area. The few 
species of birds seen indicate the uniformity of the 
tract. Weather: Average spring temperature, 1.9° F. 
above normal; precipitation, 3.8 inches less than 
normal during census period. Coverage: April 24, 
27; May 1, 4, 9, 18, 26; June 15, 23, 29. Total, 
10 trips averaging 2 hours and 30 minutes. Total 
man-hours, approximately 69. Census: Eastern 
Meadowlark, 26 (130); Grasshopper Sparrow, 17 
(85). Total: 2 species; 43 males (215 per 100 
acres). Visitors: Nearby breeders which fed part 
time on tract, Common Starling, 110; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 31; Mourning Dove, 18; Killdeer, 10; 
Purple Grackle +. Total, 59 birds per 100 acres. 
Other visitors included Bobolinks and Barn Swallows. 
Remarks: The Grasshopper Sparrow used Curly 
Dock and Bull Thistle (Carduus pumilum) more 
than anything else for singing perches. Eastern 
Meadowlarks were frequently seen in groups of 2 to 
7, probably family groups and regarded as such. The 
field was mowed some time during the first or second 
week of June, probably the 12th. Apparently the 
nesting activities of the Grasshopper Sparrows were 
seriously affected because only one immature bird was 
seen after this date. The number of meadowlarks 
seen actually increased slightly after this date. Prob- 
ably, they had already brought off their first broods 
successfully —EMMIE BROWNLIE and IDALENE SNEAD, 
Glenn Vocational High School, assisted by THOMAS 
A. IMHOF, CLUSTIE MCTYEIRE and GRACE SNEAD, 
Birmingham Audubon Society. 


20. TWO HAY FIELDS AND GRAZED 
CREEK PASTURE.—Location: One half mile west 
of Greensboro, Indiana. Size: 16.3 acres, paced. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
9:423-424. The old brush piles on the area have 
deteriorated until they now serve only as singing 
perches. A new pile of brush and heavy tree branches 
is located near the west boundary in the creek pas- 
ture, 630 ft. of 18-inch Multiflora Rose (Rosa multi- 
flora) seedlings have been planted along most of the 
east boundary, and the gravel road bordering on the 
north has been blacktopped. Coverage: April 13, 15, 
29; May 13; June 3, 10, 23; July 11, 17. Hours on 
the area varied from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. and totaled 7 
hours. Additional time was spent in early morning 
and late evening mapping singing males. Census: 
Eastern Meadowlark, 6 (37); Song Sparrow, 6 (37): 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 5 (31); Field Sparrow, 5 
(31); Red-winged Blackbird, 4 (25); Bob-white, 3 
(18); Brown Thrasher, 3 (18); Eastern Bluebird, 
3 (18); Bobolink, 3 (18); Catbird, 2; Brown- 
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headed Cowbird, 2; European Partridge, 1; Mourning 
Dove, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Acadian Flycatcher, 1; 
House Wren, 1; Mockingbird, 1; Am. Robin, 1; 
Warbling Vireo, 1; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; Purple 
Grackle (Bronzed), 1; Cardinal, 1; Indigo Bunting, 
1; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 0.5; 
Vesper Sparrow, 0.5; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; 
Belted Kingfisher, +. Total: 30 species; 58 terri- 
torial males (356 per 100 acres). Visitors (average 
number of individuals per 100 acres, exceptions 
noted): House Sparrow, 123; Common Starling, 62; 
Am. Goldfinch, 37; Am. Crow, 31; Eastern Kingbird, 
18; Tufted Titmouse, 18; Purple Martin, 4 per trip; 
Mockingbird, 4 per trip. Remarks: The two hay 
fields were grazed for a six-week period during the 
breeding season, accounting for a _ reduction in 
ground-nesting species. The newly established heavy 
brush pile brought in the House Wren as a new 
species for the area. This male established another 
territory at the east edge of the area but was not 
successful in attracting a second female. The general 
northward movement of Mockingbirds plus Multi- 
flora Rose fruits were responsible for the first nest- 
ing of Mockingbirds here. During the first incubation 
period of the territorial pair, four bachelor males 
appeared and were allowed on the census area until 
the second nesting period. At this time they were 
driven away from the nest area and have dispersed 
over a wide area but continue to frequent the census 
area as much as is tolerated by the mated pair. The 
Purple Martins are from a newly established colony 
0.4 mile from the east boundary of the area. Heavy 
rains of May 26 and 27 washed out nests of the 
European Partridge, two Bob-whites and two Grass- 
hopper Sparrows. Predation was much below normal; 
no hawks, owls or fox were seen or heard on the area 
during the entire breeding season—Mkrs. H. A. 
BAKER, R. R. 1, New Castle, Ind. 


21. BRUSHY FOOTHILL.—Location: 3 miles 
southeast of Ramona, California, on a turkey ranch 
of Donahue. Size: 20 acres (roughly L-shaped, 
paced). Description of Area: see Audubon Field 
Notes 9:424-5. Coverage: February 20, 29; March 
9, 14, 29; April 6; May 1, 8, 18, 22, 29; June 3. 
Hours varied from 5:30 to 10 A.M., totaled 20 man- 
hours. Census: Bell’s Sparrow, 12 (60); Brown 
Towhee, 6.5 (32.5); Wren-tit, 3 (15); Common 
Bushtit, 3 (15); Bewick’s Wren, 2.5; California 
Quail, 2.5; Costas Hummingbird, 2; Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, 2; Black-chinned Sparrow, 2; Lark Sparrow, 
2; California Thrasher, 1+; Ash-throated Flycatcher, 
1; Black-chinned Hummingbird, 1; Lazuli Bunting, 
1; Spotted Towhee, 0.5. Total: 15 species; 42 terri- 
torial males (210 males per 100 acres). Regular 
Visitors, using the tract for nest-material gathering 
and/or foraging, and winter visitors (average num- 
ber of individuals per 100 acres): White-crowned 
Sparrow, 75; House Finch, 30; Lawrence’s Goldfinch, 
30; Mourning Dove, 20; Bullock's Oriole, 20; Lesser 
Goldfinch, 20; Audubon’s Warbler, 15; Red-shafted 
Flicker, 10; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 8; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2. Visitors: Am. Crow, 20; Western King- 
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bird, 20; Am. Robin, 10; Sparrow Hawk, 10; 
Brewer's Sparrow, 10-12; Rufous-crowned Sparrow, 
5; Road-runner, 5; Hermit Thrush, 5; Nuttall’s 
Woodpecker, 5; Lesser Nighthawk, 3; Turkey Vul. 
ture, 2. Remarks: I cannot account for the rise in 
density of breeding birds this summer, unless my 
experience of the previous summer has _ increased 
efficiency in determining territories. Of course, sev- 
eral species were noted on the tract this summer 
which were not noted at all before: Lazuli Bunting, 
whose nest was located and thus definitely counted 
as a breeder; Brewer's Sparrow, Rufous-crowned 
Sparrow, and Road-runner. The Vermilion Flycatcher 
of last summer was not noted, nor was the foraging 
family of Cliff Swallows that made regular visits to 
the area. Otherwise, the nesting birds chose niches 
for their territories much as described in the Remarks 
of last summer’s census—ELEANOR A. PUGH, Ra- 
mona, Calif. 


22. SECOND-GROWTH BEECH-HAW.- 
THORN THICKETS.—Location: Abraham Head 
(known locally as Brophy’s Point), Wolfe Island, 4 
miles east of Kingston, Ontario; the southern portion 
of the western half of the point. Size: 25 acres (ap- 
prox.) ; about 650 yards by 200 yards, paced. Descrip- 
tion of Area: Thickets composed principally of young 
Beech (Fagus grandifolia) trees, averaging 25 feet in 
height and 2 inches DBH, separated by clearings fringed 
by hawthorn (Crataegus sp.). About 25 each of White 
Pine (Pinus strobus) and American Elm (Ulmus 
americana) trees are scattered throughout the terri- 
tory. The canopy in the thickets is almost complete, 
and shrubby undergrowth is lacking, probably due to 
grazing (by sheep this year, but previously by 
cattle). Edge: This habitat extends about 25 yards 
beyond the limits of the area, being then bounded by 
open grassland to the north and east and by the 
shores of Brown Bay to the south and west. How- 
ever, the territory contains such a high proportion 
of edge-type habitat that the small extension beyond 
its limits should not make much difference. Topo- 
graphy: Almost level, sloping slightly toward the 
water; elevation about 5 to 15 feet above lake level 
(246 feet). Coverage: June 2, 3, 7, 15, 19; July 8, 
24; Aug. 12. Hours varied from 8 A.M. to 3:30 P.M., 
and averaged 50 minutes per trip. Census: Yellow 
Warbler, 12.5 (50); Baltimore Oriole, 3.5 (14); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 2.5; Am. Goldfinch, 2; Red- 
eyed Vireo, 2; Am. Redstart, 2; Eastern Kingbird, 1; 
Crested Flycatcher, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Am. Robin, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 0.5; Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 0.5. Total: 14 species; 31.5 territorial males 
(126 males per 100 acres). Regular Visitors (aver- 
age number per 100 acres): Red-winged Blackbird, 
18; Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 16. Occasional visi- 
tors: Green Heron, Catbird, Brown-headed Cowbird. 
In addition, six further species of warblers and two 
of Empidonax flycatchers were seen on the territory 
during the first three counts, while numerous Herring 
Gulls, Common and Black Terns, and _ occasional 
Black-crowned Night Herons and Am. Crows were 
seen flying over. Remarks: The Yellow Warblers 
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almost without exception were found in the haw- 
thorns, where also the only nest of that species located 
was found. The orioles favored the elm trees, and one 
nest of this species was found there. None of the 
other birds were observed in one type of tree in 
preference to others except the nuthatch, which was 
only seen carrying food (grubs observed) to and 
fecal sacs away from a hole in an ash tree near the 
southern edge of the territory. The nuthatch was 
not seen after the third count, and by the seventh 
count only three of the Yellow Warblers were still 
singing on territory though the pewees retained their 
stations as late as the last count. This type of habitat, 
though hardly uniform, is typical of a large amount 
of pasture land in this vicinity. However, the com- 
piler is leaving the area, so it is doubtful that it will 
be censused in future years. Mrs. Erskine assisted 
with the counts on June 2nd and 3rd and July 8th. 
ANTHONY J. ERSKINE, 235 Victoria St., Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada. 


23. CLOUD FOREST.—Location: Southeast of 
San Crist6bal de las Casas, Chiapas, Mexico, on the 
wet (east) side of the mountains. Size: 15 acres 
(rectangular, 660 E-W by 110 N-S yards paced). 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
8:374 (1954). No changes have been made in the 
tract nor in the immediate surroundings but extensive 
clearings are being made a short distance to the 
north and west. Coverage: Ten times; April 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Total: 20 hours. Census: Brown-headed 
Chlorospingus, 4 (27); Gray-breasted Wood-Wren, 
3 (20); Slate-colored Solitaire, 3 (20); Black- 
headed Nightingale-Thrush, 3 (20); Lichtenstein 
Warbler, 3 (20); Little Guan (Black Chachalaca), 
2; Jalapa Trogon, 2; Spotted Woodhewer, 2; Jalapa 
Robin, 2; Brown-capped Vireo, 2; Pheasant Cuckoo, 
1; Green-throated Mountain-gem, 1; Gray-headed 
Sittasomus, 1; Allied Woodhewer, 1; Quetzal, 1; 
Azure-hooded Jay, 1; Red-bellied Redstart, 1; Boucard 
Tinamou, 0.5; White-crowned Parrot, 0.5; Crested 
Guan, 0.5; Band-tailed Pigeon, 0.5; Mottled Wood- 
Owl, 0.5; Emerald Toucanet, 0.5; Ruddy Automolus, 
0.5; Mexican Antthrush, 0.5; Black Vulture. +; 
Turkey Vulture, +; Swallow-tailed Kite, +; White- 
bellied Hawk, +; Eastern Chachalaca, +; Highland 
Partridge, +; Red-billed Pigeon, +; Barred Paro- 
quet, +; Chestnut-collared Swift, +; Giant Wood- 
hewer, +; Olivaceous Flycatcher, +; Bent-billed Fly- 
catcher, +; Unicolored Jay, +; Gray Robin, +; 
Black Robin, +; Flame-colored Tanager, +. Total: 
41 species; 37 territorial males (247 males per 100 
acres). Migrants: Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, North- 
ern Catbird, Olive-backed Thrush, Wood Thrush, 
Tennessee Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Black-capped Warbler—L. Irpy Davis, Harlingen, 
Texas; DALE ZIMMERMAN, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
MARION ZIMMERMAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


24. UPLAND TROPICAL FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: 17 miles ENE of Ocozocuatla, Chiapas, Mex- 
ico. Size: 15 acres (rectangular, 660 N-S by 110 E-W 
yards paced). Description: See Audubon Field 
Notes 7:351-352 (1953). Two clearings have been 


made in the tract since the previous census. One 
milpa of about an acre and one smaller space which 
is as yet unused. Coverage: Nine times; April 19, 
20, 21. Total: 15 hours. Census: Banded Wren, 5 
(33); Olive Sparrow, (Texas) 5 (33); White- 
fronted Dove, 3 (20); Mexican Peppershrike, 3 
(20); Rufescent Tinamou, 2; Buff-bellied Humming- 
bird, 2; Ivory-billed Woodhewer, 2; Olivaceous Fly- 
catcher, 2; Black-headed Saltator, 2; Yellow Gros- 
beak, 2; Long-toed Partridge. 1; Squirrel-Cuckoo, 1; 
Pheasant Cuckoo, 1; Ridgway Whip-poor-will, 1; 
Gartered Trogon, 1; Lesson Motmot, 1; Golden- 
fronted Woodpecker, 1; Barred Antshrike, 1; 
Sulphur-bellied Flycatcher, 1; Nutting Flycatcher, 1; 
Belted Flycatcher, 1; Bent-billed Flycatcher, 1; 
Banded Cactus-Wren, 1; Modest Wren, 1; White- 
breasted Blue-mockingbird, 1; Gray Robin, 1; 
Yellow-green Vireo, 1; Fan-tailed Warbler, 1; Yel- 
low-throated Euphonia, 1; Rusty Sparrow, 1; Rufous- 
rumped Cuckoo, 0.5; Lesser Road-runner, 0.5; Social 
Flycatcher, 0.5; Southern House-Wren, 0.5; White- 
lored Gnatcatcher, 0.5; Bar-winged Oriole, 0.5; White- 
winged Tanager, 0.5; Salvin Ant-Tanager, 0.5; Black 
Vulture, +; Turkey Vulture, +; Eastern (Common) 
Chachalaca, +; Red-billed Pigeon, +; White-winged 
Dove, +; Ferruginous Pygmy-Owl, +; Emerald 
Toucanet, +; Guatemalan Ivorybill, +; Boat-billed 
Flycatcher, +; American Raven, +; Yellow-eyed 
Green Jay, +; Gray-headed Hylophilus, +; Red- 
breasted Chat, +; Red-eyed Cowbird, +; Blue-black 
Grosbeak, +. Total: 53 species; 52 territorial males 
(347 per 100 acres). Migrants: Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, Empidonax Flycatcher (one of these gave 
the call of the Least Flycatcher), Barn Swallow, 
Rough-winged Swallow, Bank Swallow, Solitary 
Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, 
Black-throated Green Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, 
North American Oven-bird, Baltimore Oriole.—L. 
IrBy Davis, Harlingen, Texas; DALE ZIMMERMAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; MARION ZIMMERMAN, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


25. BORDER OF ARTIFICIAL LAKE.—Loca- 
tion: West Long Branch, Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. Size: 35 acres (includes a roughly T-shaped 
lake of 20 acres and a border around the edge averag- 
ing 50 yards wide). Land area suitable for nests, 15 
acres. Pond is about 1350 ft. along top of T, and 
1000 ft. long. Measurements taken from Borough 
Tax Map. Description of Area: This body of water 
known as Franklyn Park Lake was created by a dam 
at the western end. The water level can be regulated 
by a gate. Much of the native flora has been dis- 
placed. There are a few willow trees (Salix nigra) 
remaining near the water line. Bushes along the 
border are largely Wild Cherry (Prunus serotina) 
with a few Smooth Alder (Alnus rugosa). The 
growth in the shallow water around the edges is 
chiefly phragmites (Phragmites communis) with a 
few cattails (Typha latifolia) at the south end of 
the open water. Much of what is open pond water 
in early spring is now filled with Chinese Lotus 
(Nelumbo nucifera) which has rapidly spread in the 
last five years. The mud bottom of the pond was 
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mostly exposed for about three weeks starting in 
late May when the gate was lowered. Homes are now 
found on three sides of the water and a commercial 
nursery borders the western side. Plant names from 
Gray’s New Manual of Botany, 7th ed. Coverage: 
April 29; May 4, 12, 16, 20, 28; June 3, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 17, 28; July 3, 4, 7, 15. Total: 22 man-hours. 
Census: Red-winged Blackbird, 10 (67); Song 
Sparrow, 6 (40); Yellow Warbler, 5 (33); Mallard, 
4 (27); Common Starling, 4 (27); Bob-white, 2; 
Mourning Dove, 2; Traill’s Flycatcher, 2; Catbird, 2; 
Brown Thrasher, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 
2; Green Heron, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; 
Spotted Sandpiper, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; 
Eastern Kingbird, 1; Tree Swallow, 1; Common Yel- 
lowthroat, 1; Orchard Oriole, 1; Cardinal, 1; Chip- 
ping Sparrow, 1. Total: 22 species: 53 territorial 
males (353 males per 100 acres, based on 15 acres 
of land). Visitors (average total individuals): Barn 
Swallow, 10; Purple Martin, 5; Am. Goldfinch, 5; 
Am. Egret, 3; Killdeer, 3; Black-crowned Night 
Heron, 2; Chimney Swift, 2; Am. Crow, 2; Osprey, 
1; Purple Grackle, 1. There was an increase in 
herons and a decrease in swallows while the water 
was low. Remarks: The farms and waste lands of 
our county are rapidly being converted into home 
sites. As this takes place small remaining areas such 
as Franklyn Park Lake become of increasing value 
to our breeding birds. Here they are relatively 
undisturbed and find natural conditions for raising 
their families. The Traill’s Flycatchers are our first 
June record in the county in a period which covers 
over twenty years. Large numbers of young starlings 
and red-wings were congregated on the area by the 
early part of July—GrorGE M. SEELEY, 311 Cleve- 
land Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 


26. POND SURROUNDED BY ORCHARD. 
—Location: About 4 mile from Five Corners, near 
Albion, Orleans County, New York. Size: 80 acres. 
Description of Area: A roughly rectangular orchard 
surrounded on the north by a sheep pasture and an 
old deserted apple orchard, on the south by the East 
Bacon Road and open cultivated fields, on the east 
by a 14-acre woodlot and cultivated fields; on the 
west by the Oak-Orchard Road, across from which 
is a small woodlot and homes. Marsh Creek passes 
through the area and is an average sized creek fed 
by the Erie Canal about 2 miles from the area. The 
creek cuts the area in two halves; the east half is 
cut in two by a lane. On the south of the lane is 
Sour Cherry (Prunus cerasus), this species being of 
several varieties. This occupies half of this quarter. 
The second half, the west, is composed of intermit- 
tent rows of Sour Cherry and Apple (Malus pumila) 
of many varieties. The area north of the lane is com- 
pletely apple. This area has a line border of trees, 
mainly Wild Black Cherry (Prunus serotina), Quak- 
ing Aspen (Populus tremuloides), Alternate-leaved 
Dogwood (Cornus alternifolia), Staghorn Sumac 
(Rhus typhina), and American Elm (Ulmus ameri- 
cana). In the NW corner of this area are 5 small 
rows of Sweet Cherry (Prunus avium) of several 
varieties. To the west of the Pond the area is again 
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cut into halves by another lane. North of this lane 
is Apple orchard. On the south is Sweet Cherry, a 
row of Peaches (Prunus persica), probably a variety, 
and large Sour Cherry trees. Half of the SW corner 
can be classified as cultivated and residential. A large 
house and barns and several migrant laborers’ houses 
occupy a small area. There are three rows of berries, 
raspberry, blackberry and a cross. The remainder js 
a small cornfield and garden. The border on the 
south consists of Pear (Pyrus communis), Honey- 
locust (Gleditsia triacanthos), willow (Salix sp.), 
Dogwood and Thimbleberry. The pond goes through 
the center of the area. Surrounding the pond in sev- 
eral places are the Cherry trees. At the mouth Cat. 
tail (Typha latifolia) is predominant and _ heavy. 
Other species have to find footing on a hill about 
40 feet high and almost straight up on the west 
side. Beech (Fagus americana), Staghorn Sumac, 
and Apple grow on this hill. A large Sycamore 
(Platanus occidentalis) grows on the east side in 
company of one large Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis), 
Beech, and Staghorn Sumac. The dam is located 
where the lane crosses the pond. This causes a drop 
of about 6 feet in the creek. The creek then flows 
about 500 feet to the end of the area. Staghorn Su- 
mac, Beech and Willow, Alternate-leaved Dogwood, 
Thimbleberry and Elderberry occur in this area. The 
Sycamore is about 3 feet DBH. Most of the larger 
Willows, Beeches, Cherries and Apples are less than 
that. The lone Hemlock is about 4 feet DBH. The 
area varies from 460 to 480 feet above sea level. A 
smaller pond of about 4 acre forms where the pond 
drops over the dam. Coverage: May 5, 6, 13, 15, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 30; June 5, 15, 16, 20; Aug 2. 
Census: Common Starling, 3 (4); Song Sparrow, 
2.5; Am. Robin, 2; Green Heron, 1; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 1; Baltimore Oriole, 1. Total: 8 species; 
12.5 territorial males (16 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors (average number of individuals per 100 
acres): Regular visitors: Red-winged Blackbird, 73; 
Common Starling, 53; Am. Crow, 35; Song Sparrow, 
30; Am. Robin, 19; Yellow Warbler, 16. Irregular 
Visitors: Mourning Dove, 30; Great Blue Heron, 5; 
Rough-winged Swallow, 1. Remarks: The hen Ring- 
necked Pheasant was observed with the chicks on 3 
occasions. Before the actual census many pheasants 
fed in the marsh. The Green Heron is nearly post- 
tively known to nest. The pair was always flushed 
from the same area. Later 3 were common. The nest 
will be searched for when the vegetation clears. The 
Yellow-shafted Flicker tried to nest but was thrown 
out by starlings. This bird had been using a hole in 
the Sycamore. Robin nests were found in quite a 
few Cherry trees but only 2 were known to have 
been used, and only one young was seen. Starlings, 
besides the ones above, nested in a stub of an Apple 
tree about 5 feet above ground, and in the barn 
eaves. Red-winged Blackbirds, although common, 
were thought to be a nester only by the fact that a 
female was constantly carrying food. The Baltimore 
Oriole raised two young, and I saw the male teach- 
ing them to fly and feeding them. One Song Sparrow 
nested near the edge of the tract along the smaller 
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pond and one in the blackberry bushes. Last year a 
Belted Kingfisher nested in a second Sycamore which 
was blown down by gale winds. The sandy part at 
the mouth has become more filled in than ever 
before with vegetation and does not attract as many 
Spotted and Least Sandpipers—GerorGeE E. L. Lip- 
PERT, Brown Road, Albion, N. Y. 


27. CULTIVATED AND UNCULTIVATED 
FIELD.—Location: Wilkesboro, North Carolina. 
Size: 18 acres. Description of Area: Fully described 
in Audubon Field Notes 8:280 (1954). Three acres 
sown in winter wheat and unharvested in the summer 
of 1955 were uncultivated in the summer of 1956. 
Weeds and some wheat standing. At the other end of 
the tract two acres of oats were sown. Coverage: 
June 3, 10, 17, 24, 29. Total: 10 man-hours with 
time varying from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. Census: Field 
Sparrow, 5 (28); Common Yellowthroat, 3 (17); 
Yellow-breasted Chat, 3 (17); Cardinal, 3 (17); 
Indigo Bunting, 3 (17); Carolina Wren, 2; Catbird, 
2; Red-winged Blackbird, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Bob-white, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; 
Acadian Flycatcher, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; Am. 
Robin, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; 
White-eyed Vireo, 1; Yellow Warbler, 1; Eastern 
Meadowlark, 1; Eastern Towhee, 1. 
species; 38 territorial males (211 males per 100 
acres). Frequent Visitors: 1 Bob-white, 1 Rough- 
winged Swallow, 1 Acadian Flycatcher, 1 Least Fly- 
catcher, 1 Carolina Chickadee, 1 Mockingbird, 1 Am. 
Robin, 1 Yellow-breasted Chat, 1 Cardinal, 1 Field 
Sparrow.—WeENDELL P. SMITH, North Wilkesboro, 
N.C. 


28. PARTIALLY CUTOVER NORTHERN 
HARDWOOD SLOPE.—Location: New Hamp- 
ton, N. H., one-half mile south of village. Size: 23 
acres. Description of Area: Described and censused 
since 1943. Coverage: May 9, 12, 16, 26, 31; June 
12, 13, 19, 20, 22; Aug. 22. Total hours, 9+. Hours 
varied from 6 to 10 A.M. except for one evening hour. 
Census: Oven-bird, 14 (61); Red-eyed Vireo, 10 
(43); Canada Warbler, 9 (39): Veery, 6 (26); 
Black and White Warbler, 5 (22); Black-throated 
Blue Warbler, 4 (17); Scarlet Tanager, 4 (17); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 3.5 (15); Blackburnian 
Warbler, 3.5 (15); Black-capped Chickadee, 3 (13); 
Hermit Thrush, 3 (13); Black-throated Green War- 
bler, 3 (13); Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 3 (13); Nash- 
ville Warbler, 2.5; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 2.5; 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; Magnolia Warbler, 2; 
White-throated Sparrow, 2; Blue Jay, 1.5; Ruffed 
Grouse, 1.5; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Wood Thrush, 1; Common Yellow- 
throat, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Olive-backed Thrush, 0.5; 
Solitary Vireo, 0.5. Total: 27 species; 91 territorial 
males (396 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 13; Least Flycatcher, 9; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 9; Brown-headed Cowbird, 9; 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 4; Black-billed Cuckoo, 4; 
Brown Creeper, 4; Winter Wren, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 
4; Louisiana Water-thrush, 4; Purple Finch, 4; Am. 
Goldfinch, 4; Eastern Towhee, 4. Remarks: There 


Total: 21° 


appeared to be no reduction in the number of birds 
nesting in spite of the severe spring weather. These 
particular birds were probably saved by the liver 
waste on the Hatchery Brook at the bottom of the 
slope, which was a Mecca of bird lif¢é during the 
late May freeze—VerA H. HeBert, New Hampton, 
N. H. 


29. HURRICANE —- DEVASTATED SPRUCE 
FOREST.—Location: The area of 30 acres called 
Audubon Peninsula on Hog Island, Muscongus Bay, 
Maine (site of the Audubon Nature Camp). From 
1935 through 1948 this census area consisted of 25 
acres of climax Red and White Spruce plus 5 par- 
tially-cleared acres containing buildings, Gray and 
White Birches, bushes, ferns and young spruce. The 
area of blown-down spruce mentioned in 1949 spread 
to 4 acres by 1954. After the census was taken in 
1954 two hurricanes lashed the peninsula and blew 
down 12 more acres of dense climax spruce. Much 
of the fallen timber was removed because of potential 
fire hazard. During the winter of 1955-56 most of 
the remaining fallen trees were removed, and most 
of the brush piles burned. By June when the census 
began the major part of the ground in open areas 
was covered mostly with Hay-scented and Bracken 
Ferns, Raspberry bushes, grasses and tiny spruce. 
Coverage this year was almost daily from mid-June 
to mid-August by two census takers plus numerous 
assistants. Total man-hours were over 160. Census: 
Song Sparrow, 13 (43); Parula Warbler, 12 (40); 
Myrtle Warbler, 10 ( (33); White-throated Sparrow, 
10 (33); Black-throated Green Warbler, 9 (30); 
Am. Robin, 5 (17); Magnolia Warbler, 5 (17); 
Slate-colored Junco, 4 (13); Tree Swallow, 3 (10); 
Blackburnian Warbler, 3 (10); Common Yellow- 
throat, 3 (10); Winter Wren, 2; Hermit Thrush, 2; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Common Starling, 2; 
Am. Redstart, 2; Purple Finch, 2; Osprey, 1; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Am. 
Crow, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 
1; Am. Goldfinch, 1, Chipping Sparrow, 1. Total: 
27 species; density 99 pairs (530 pairs per 100 
acres). Remarks: This census indicates 5 species 
more than last year (summer after hurricane) and 
only 2 species less than the all time high of 29 
species in 1954. It shows 28 pairs more than last 
year (summer after hurricane) and 10 pairs higher 
than in any census since its inauguration in 1936. In 
other words, allowing one year for the growth of 
ground cover, the hurricanes diversified the habitat, 
created more margins, and increased the bird popu- 
lation. For the second year in succession the White- 
throated Sparrow increase was the most pronounced— 
10 pairs, more than doubling the all time high of 4 
pairs the year before. Song Sparrows, Am. Robins, 
Tree Swallows and Common Yellowthroats also 
reached an all time high. The Am. Goldfinch was a 
new breeding bird for the peninsula. As usual many 
species not breeding on the census area were re- 
corded. Transients were most common in August. 
Being on an island, numerous waterbirds such as 
loons, cormorants, herons, ducks, gulls and shore- 
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birds were seen. The vagrant population was variable. 
Such species as Olive-sided Flycatchers, Blue Jays, 
Common Ravens and Eastern Kingbirds would show 
up for a day or so and then move on. Formerly, 
when the peninsula was heavily forested, the flickers, 
Tree Swallows, starlings and occasionally a pair of 
robins would do most of their feeding on the main- 
land a quarter of a mile away. This year they did 
most of their feeding in the open areas on the 
peninsula itself—ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK and 
JosEPpH M. Capsury, Audubon Camp, Medomak, 
Me. 


30. BEAVER POND.—Location: About 2 miles 
northeast of Webster Corner, Lisbon, Maine. Size: 
25 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 7:355 (1953). Extensive alder growth is be- 
ginning to reappear in several areas, where it was 
killed by standing water. This pond is now aban- 
doned by the beavers except for occasional visits from 
their pond directly below the tract. Edge: Same as 
last year. Weather: Very cold, one of the coldest 
summers on record. Rainfall about normal. Season 
averaged 3 weeks to 1 month behind normal. Cov- 
erage: April 22; May 6, 12, 20, 30; June 11, 12, 
14, 25; July 5, 11, 17, 24, 31. Total, 40 man-hours 
ranging from 5 A.M. to 10 P.M. Census: Red-winged 
Blackbird 39 (156); Swamp Sparrow, 10 (40); 
Common Yellowthroat, 7 (28); Pied-billed Grebe, 
4 (16); Eastern Kingbird, 4 (16); Black Duck, 3 
(12); Ring-necked Duck, 3 (12); Traill’s Fly- 
catcher, 2; Tree Swallow, 2; Catbird, 2; Am. Robin, 


2; Northern Water-thrush, 2; Purple Grackle 
(Bronzed), 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Am. Bittern, 1; 
Blue-winged Teal, 1; Virginia Rail, 1; Yellow- 


shafted Flicker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Common 
Starling, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Yellow Warbler, 1; 
Am. Redstart, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1. Total: 
24 species; 94 territorial males (376 males per 100 
acres). Visitors: Am. Crow, 18; Cedar Waxwing, 
18; Blue Jay, 12; Black and White Warbler, 12; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 8; Killdeer, 8; Am. Wood- 
cock, 8; Mourning Dove, 8; Eastern Phoebe, 8: 
Black-capped Chickadee, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
8; Veery, 8; Am. Goldfinch, 8; Savannah Sparrow, 
8; Great Blue Heron, 4; Black-crowned Night Heron, 
4; Canada Warbler, 4. Remarks: Two species on the 
tract suffered serious drops; these were the Am. 
Bittern (4 pr. to 1 pr.) and Am. Woodcock (2 pr. 
to none). These trends seemed to be statewide. The 
Common Starling, a new nester on the tract, nested 
in an old flicker hole—Douciass H. Morse, Star 
Route, Lisbon, Me. 


31. SLASHED WHITE PINE FOREST.— 
Location: About 44 mile east of Webster Corner, 
Lisbon, Maine. Size: 67 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes 6:317 (1952) and 7:356 
(1953). The wind storms of the past fall knocked 
down a few trees. Reforestation is taking place at 
a normal rate. Edge: Same as last year. Coverage: 
May 5, 12, 13, 29; June 12, 13, 15, 25, 26; July 5, 
10, 17, 24. Total, 50 man-hours, ranging from 5 A.M. 
to 10 p.M. Census: Common Yellowthroat, 47 (70); 
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White-throated Sparrow, 29 (43); Song Sparrow, 21 
(31); Hermit Thrush, 6 (9); Magnolia Warbler, 
6 (9); Am. Robin, 5 (7); Common Starling, 4 (6): 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 3 (4); Eastern Wood Pewee, 
3 (40); Red-eyed Vireo, 3 (4); Black-throated 
Green Warbler, 3 (4); Olive-sided Flycatcher, 2- 
Nashville Warbler, 2; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 2. 
Oven-bird, 2; Chipping Sparrow, 2; Chimney Swift, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Eastern Kingbird, 1: 
Eastern Phoebe, 1; Am. Crow, 1; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black and 
White Warbler, 1; Blackburnian Warbler, 1; Brown- 
headed Cowbird, 1; Purple Finch, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 
1; Field Sparrow, 1. Total: 29 species; 153 terri- 
torial males (229 males per 100 acres). Visitors: 
Cedar Waxwing, 45; Am. Crow, 24; Am. Wood. 
cock, 18; Blue Jay, 18; Black-capped Chickadee, 18; 
Nashville Warbler, 18; Barn Swallow, 12; Black. 
billed Cuckoo, 6; Blackburnian Warbler, 6; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Winter 
Wren, 3; Cooper’s Hawk, 1. Flying over area quite 
frequently: Tree Swallow, 9; Cliff Swallow, 9; Red- 
winged Blackbird, 9; Herring Gull, 3; Bobolink, 3. 
Remarks: This year the Common Yellowthroat 
population continued its rapid increase, while the 
other two commonest species dropped. Probably 
these changes are all due to the rapidly changing 
habitat. The Am. Robin and Hermit Thrush both 
declined. This is in general accordance with the 
statewide picture. For the first time, Nashville 
Warblers became important members of the tract’s 
ecology. At least two pairs nested on the tract, while 
six other males sang frequently on the tract and prob- 
ably nested just outside it. This increase is probably 
due both to an increase in nesting birds in this sec- 
tion and to the habitat change—Douctass H. 
Morse, Star Route, Lisbon, Me. 


32. SHRUBBY FIELDS AND OPEN WOODS. 
—Location: Owen County, Kentucky, 18 miles 
northeast of Frankfort (part of Kleber Song Bird 
Sanctuary ). Size: 40 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 8:375, (1954). Frequent rains 
kept all streams flowing and the vegetation luxuriant. 
The bushes in one field of 10 acres had been cut and 
small pines planted in early spring. Coverage: May 
5, 20; June 4, 12, 26; July 22. Total man-hours, 58. 
Census: Indigo Bunting, 17 (42.5); Field Sparrow, 
10 (25); Yellow-breasted Chat, 8 (20); Red-eyed 
Vireo, 5 (12.5); Purple Martin, 5 (12.5); Prairie 
Warbler, 5 (12.5); Am. Goldfinch, 5 (12.5); Com- 
mon Yellowthroat, 4.5 (11); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
4 (10); Eastern Wood Pewee, 3.5 (9); Kentucky 
Warbler, 3.5 (9); Tufted Titmouse, 3 (7.5); White- 
eyed Vireo, 3 (7.5); Brown-headed Cowbird, 3 
(7.5); Cardinal, 3 (7.5); Eastern Towhee, 3 (7.5); 
Chipping Sparrow, 3 (7.5); Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
2.5; Downy Woodpecker, 2.5; Carolina Wren, 2.5; 
Summer Tanager, 2.5; Eastern Phoebe, 2; Acadian 
Flycatcher, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Louisiana 
Water-thrush, 2; Orchard Oriole, 2; Mourning Dove, 
1+; Green Heron, 1; Bob-white, 1; Whip-poor-will, 
1; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Catbird, 1; Am. Robin. 
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1: Eastern Bluebird, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; 
Yellow Warbler, 1; House Sparrow, 1; Song Spar- 
row, 1; Crested Flycatcher, +; Purple Grackle, +. 
Total: 42 species; 122.5 territorial males (306 
males per hundred acres). Visitors (average numbers 
of individuals per hundred acres): Turkey Vulture, 
10; Cedar Waxwing, 7.5; Brown Thrasher, 7.5; 
Chimney Swift, 5; Common Nighthawk, 5; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 2.5; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2.5; Am. 
Crow, 2.5; Common Starling, 2.5; Eastern Meadow- 
lark, 2.5. Remarks: Thirty-five nests of 18 species 
were found within the area. Species parasitized by the 
cowbird were Red-eyed Vireo, Prairie Warbler, In- 
digo Bunting, Field Sparrow. Two new breeding 
species, Blue Jay and Yellow Warbler, were added. 
We are indebted to Frederick W. Stamm for finding 
several nests and preparing the maps.—ANNE L. 
STAMM, HARVEY B. Lovett (Members of Kentucky 
Ornithological Society), Louisville, Ky. 


33. SHRUBBY FIELDS AND DECIDUOUS 
FOREST.—Location: Two miles southwest of 
Blairstown, New Jersey. Size: 27 acres. Topog- 
raphy: 550 feet above sea level, rough and hilly. 
Fully described in 1950 census, Audubon Field Notes 
4:303-304. Considerable growth of trees in the 
fields since then. Coverage: April 7, 10, 16, 29, 
30; May 1, 2,.6, 10, 15, 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27, 
30; June 1, 2, 3, 9, 15, 21, 23, 28; July 4, 7, 10, 16, 
17, 23. Time varied from 5 A.M. to 9 P.M., E.S.T., 
and totaled 36 man-hours. Weather: May and July 
were chilly and wet; June was fairly normal. 
Census: Field Sparrow, 10 (37); Eastern Towhee, 
5 (19); Blue-winged Warbler, 4 (15); Red-eyed 
Vireo, 3.5 (13); Golden-winged Warbler, 3 (11); 
Oven-bird, 3 (11); Brown-headed Cowbird, 2; Scar- 
let Tanager, 2; Black and White Warbler, 2; Car- 
dinal, 1.5; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1.5; Common 
Yellowthroat, 1.5; Wood Thrush, 1.5; Eastern King- 
bird, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Catbird, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1. 
Total: 17 species; 44.5 territorial males (165 males 
per hundred acres). Visitors (average number per 
100 acres): Am. Crow, 12; Ruffed Grouse, 8; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 8; Eastern Phoebe, 4; 
Crested Flycatcher, 4; Indigo Bunting, 4—ELoIsE 
LEHNERT, Blairstown, N. J. 


34. SYCAMORE-LIVE OAK DRY WASH.— 
Location: 3 miles southeast of Ramona, California. 
Size: About 12.7 acres (1 1/6 mile-long strip, vary- 
ing between 50 and 150 feet in width; average width 
about 30 yards, measured with a pedometer.) De- 
scription of Area: A dry, gravelly wash, lined with 
trees scattered along both banks, hardly close enough 
to present a continuous line of tree crowns. A very 
sparse substratum of shrubs is present in some 
places, but not continuously, and because of the 
shade, the ground cover of grasses and forbs is more 
luxuriant and more lasting than on the surrounding 
brush-covered hill slopes; 70% Western Sycamore 
(Platanus racemosa), trees averaging about 60 feet in 
height; 25% Coast Live Oak (Quercus agrifolia), 
averaging about 30 feet in height, although varying 
from young trees 10 feet high to mature trees 50 feet 


in height; 5% willow (Salix sp.) and other shrubs, 
including Poison Oak (Rhus diversiloba), Laurel 
Sumac (Rhus laurina), Sugar Bush (Rhus ovata). 
Scientific names of plants taken from Jepson’s Man- 
ual of Flowering Plants of California. Edge: Strip 
of trees comprising the wash is surrounded mainly 
by dry hillsides, covered with a California Buck- 
wheat-Artemisia—Rhus association and otherwise by 
a grazed field of filaree and grasses. Topography: 
Canyon-bottom between  chaparral-covered slopes: 
elevation about 1500 feet. Coverage: February 21, 
27; March 5, 30; April 6, 10; May 9, 17, 23; June 
4. Hours varied from 8 to 10 A.M. in February to 
6 to 9 A.M. in May and June, and totaled 15 man- 
hours. Census: Bullock's Oriole, [11 per mile], 13 
per census plot (104 per 100 acres); House Finch, 
[7], 8 (64); House Wren, [5], 6 (48); Brown 
Towhee [5], 6 (48); California Quail [4.2], 5 
(40) ; Mourning Dove [4.2], 5 (40); Western King- 
bird, [4.2], 5 (40); Phainopepla, [3.4], 4 (32); 
Bewick’s Wren [3.4], 4 (32); Sparrow Hawk, [2.5], 
3 (24); California Thrasher, [2.5], 3 (24); Common 
Bushtit, [2.5], 3 (24); Western Meadowlark, [2.5], 
3 (24); Red-shafted Flicker, 2; Black-chinned Hum- 
mingbird, 2; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2; Spotted 
Towhee, 2; Ash-throated Flycatcher, 1.5; Mocking- 
bird, 1; Lark Sparrow, 1; Wren-tit, 1; Western 
Wood Pewee, +; California Woodpecker, +; Nut- 
tall’s Woodpecker, +; Brown-headed Cowbird, + 
(one successful laying known). Total: 25 species; 
81 territorial males; 66.7 males per mile (640 males 
per 100 acres). Regular Visitors (average number 
of individuals per 100 acres): Plain Titmouse, 48; 
Brewer's Blackbird, 32; Lesser Goldfinch, 32; Cali- 
fornia Jay, 16; Western Bluebird, 16; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2-4; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2-4. Migrants and 
Winter Visitors: White-crowned Sparrow, 240; 
Audubon’s Warbler, 160; Am. Goldfinch, 80; Am. 
Robin, 32; Oregon Junco, 32; Black-capped Warbler, 
32; Yellow Warbler, 24; Anna’s Hummingbird, 16; 
Black-headed Grosbeak, 16; Orange-crowned War- 
bler, 16; Black-throated Gray Warbler, 16; Western 
Tanager, 8; Olive-sided Flycatcher, 8; Lazuli Bunt- 
ing, 8; Indigo Bunting, 8 (unusual here!); Nash- 
ville Warbler (Calaveras), 8; Townsend's Warbler, 
8. Remarks: The Western Meadowlark and Lark 
Sparrow foraged primarily in the grazed field adjacent 
to the census strip, but used the trees as song perches 
and nested within the obvious limits of the wash. 
Nests of the California Quail and Nuttall’s Wood- 
pecker were difficult to find, thus creating doubts 
as to the limits of the territories. The two wrens 
appear to compete, but it was found that the House 
Wren found nesting cavities in the sycamore trees 
in the wash, while the Bewick’s Wrens preferred the 
edges of the strip where rocks and brush predominate. 
In the same fashion, Brown Towhees separated them- 
selves, by using the shrubs right in the wash for 
nesting, from the Spotted Towhees which preferred 
the outlying shrubs, such as Laurel Sumac. Interest- 
ingly, Bullock’s Orioles and Western Kingbirds liked 
the same type of habitat: large sycamores close 
enough together for the branches to be intermingled. 
The cowbird was successful in raising at least one 
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young, for Blue-gray Gnatcatchers were observed 
feeding a young cowbird both in and out of their 
nest. Cowbirds were noted singing and posturing 
quite regularly, and might well have laid in other 
nests, too. Lesser Goldfinches may have nested too 
late to be recorded, as I had to move from the south- 
ern part of the state. However, this species did nest 
the previous summer, even though a census was not 
carried out then. Due also to my close acquaintance 
with the nesting birds of the wash of the previous 
summer, I can state that the numbers of Black- 
chinned Hummingbird declined; I recall finding at 
least 5 nests of the species, while evidence of only 
two nestings could be located during this summer's 
censusing. The large numbers of visitors could be 
reflecting the value of this type of cover to the 
birds of the chaparral areas. Winter shelter and 
roosts, food and rest havens for the migrants, and 
suitable nesting sites for breeding birds that would 
otherwise not stay are examples of the attractions of 
a line of trees. For the majority of the breeding birds, 
the trees or shrubs provided nest sites, but the sur- 
rounding chaparral and fields were valuable as supply 
areas for nesting material and food for the young, 
—graphic illustration of “edge effect.’’ Also attractive, 
in this semi-arid climate, were the two small water 
holes near the east end of the study tract, the only 
supply of water, during early summer only, for at 
least two miles in any direction ELEANOR A. PUGH, 
Ramona, Calif. 


35. DECIDUOUS OAK SAVANNAH- 
FOREST.—Location: 2 miles southwest of College 
Station, Brazos County, Texas. Size: 20 acres (square, 
930x930 feet, measured). Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 8:371. Coverage: March 
8, 9, 30; April 4, 18, 19, 23, 24; May 8, 11, 16; 
June 2 (night), 3. Visits principally in early morn- 
ing, totaling 33 observer-hours. Census: Cardinal, 
11.5 (58); Mourning Dove, 2+; Carolina Chicka- 
dee, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
1+; Chuck-will’s-widow, 1+; White-eyed Vireo, 
1+; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; 
Tufted Titmouse, 1; Black and White Warbler, 1. 
Total, 11 species; 24.5 territorial males (123 males 
per 100 acres). Frequent Visitors: Blue Jay, Am. 
Crow, Brown-headed Cowbird. Infrequent Visitors: 
Bob-white, Barred Owl, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Summer Tanager, Painted Bunting. Remarks: The 
activities of the Crested Flycatcher were restricted to 
one portion of the area (April 23—May 16), although 
the territory may have been abandoned after the 
latter date. The Eastern Wood Pewees seen this year 
apparently were transients. The decline in the num- 
bers of White-eyed Vireos since 1953 is striking. In 
that year, the 20-acre plot included some parts of the 
ranges of six males; this year the activities of one 
of the two resident males and those of another male 
located immediately to the south of the plot were 
centered in the shallow, dry streambed where the 
shrub layer is more continuous. This decline in num- 
bers accompanied a severe drought, the annual pre- 
cipitation for 1954 and 1955 being, respectively, 71.6 
and 59.5 per cent of the long-term average and the 
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rainfall for the first six months of 1956 being only 
65 per cent of normal for that period. In only three 
of the preceding 66 years was the annual total lower 
than that for 1955. Richard D. Porter assisted us on 
two visits to the area——KeitrH L. Dixon and O. C. 
WALLMO, Department of Wildlife Management, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Col. 
lege Station, Tex. 


36. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND FOREST. 
EDGE.—Location: Trelease Woods, 6 miles north- 
east of Champaign, Illinois. Size: 55 acres of forest 
plus 1.25 miles of edge. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 2:232-233. Coverage: April 21, 
28; May 26; June 2, 11, 16, 26. Total man-hours, 24, 
The density of forest-interior birds has been cal- 
culated as number of territorial males per 100 acres, 
the density of forest-edge birds as number per mile. 
Census, Forest-interior Species: House Wren, 32 
(58); Indigo Bunting, 14 (25); Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 12 (22); Red-eyed Vireo, 11 (20); Downy 
Woodpecker, 8 (15); Crested Flycatcher, 6 (11): 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4 (7); Yellow-billed Cuc- 
koo, 3 (5); Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Wood Thrush, 
2; Horned Owl, 1; Acadian Flycatcher 1; Tufted 
Titmouse, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1. Census, Forest-edge 
Species: Common Starling, 13 (10); House Spar- 
row, 7 (6); Cardinal, 5 (4); Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 4 (3); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 4 (3); Blue 
Jay, 4 (3); Eastern Towhee, 4 (3); Am. Robin, 4 
(3); Common Yellowthroat, 3 (2); Mourning Dove, 
2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Am. Crow, 1; Black-billed 
Cuckoo, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; Catbird, 1; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Field Sparrow, 
1; Brown-headed Cowbird, +; Bob-white, +; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, +. Totals: 14 species in the forest 
interior with 98 territorial males (178 males per 100 
acres); 21 species on the forest-edge with 58+ ter- 
ritorial males (46+ males per mile). Remarks: The 
change in character of the forest due to the dying out 
of the elm trees, opening up of the canopy, and de- 
velopment of the shrub stratum, as noted in last 
year's report, is being accompanied by increases in 
numbers of Red-headed Woodpeckers, Blue Jays, Am. 
Robins, House Sparrows, and Cardinals. The Red- 
tailed Hawk and Black-billed Cuckoo appear for the 
first time this year—S. CHARLES KENDEIGH and 
RICHARD D. BREWER, Vivarium Bldg., University of 
Illinois, Champaign, IIl. 


37. CLIMAX DECIDUOUS FOREST AND 
EDGE.—Location: California Day Camp, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 4:298-299 (1950). Coverage: May 12, 19, 26; 
June 2, 3, 10, 16, 23, 24; July 1. Hours varied from 
10 A.M. to 7 P.M. and totaled 30 man-hours. Census: 
Cerulean Warbler, 19 (57); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
13 (39); Carolina Chickadee, 9 (27); Acadian Fly- 
catcher, 8 (24); Tufted Titmouse, 8 (24); Cardinal, 
8 (24); Downy Woodpecker, 6 (18); Carolina 
Wren, 6 (18); Wood Thrush, 5 (15); Red-eyed 
Vireo, 5 (15); Common Starling, 4 (12); Kentucky 
Warbler, 4 (12); Brown-headed Cowbird, 4 (12); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 3 (9); Indigo Bunting, 3 (9): 
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Am. Goldfinch, 3 (9); Song Sparrow, 2.5; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 2; Crested Flycatcher, 2; 
Am. Crow, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; Warbling 
Vireo, 2; Yellow-throated Warbler, 2; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1.5; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1.5; 
Barred Owl, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Eastern 
Bluebird, 1; Worm-eating Warbler, 1; Summer Tan- 
ager, 1; Eastern Towhee, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
0.5. Total: 34 species; 134 territorial males (383 
males per 100 acres). Visitors (Average number of 
individuals per 100 acres): Cedar Waxwing, 24; 
Eastern Phoebe, 18; Chimney Swift, 15; Purple 
Martin, 12; Rough-winged Swallow, 10; House 
Sparrow, 9; Cooper's Hawk; Belted Kingfisher; Am. 
Robin; Scarlet Tanager; Prothonotary Warbler; 
Hooded Warbler; Chipping Sparrow. Remarks: The 
flicker and nuthatch are new nesting species for the 
area. Again this year cowbirds were very active 
during May and early June but completely absent 
after June 16. Although my 30 hours may seem 
scanty I was on the area as a caretaker for 8 hours 
on every Saturday and Sunday since May. This 
afforded much opportunity for observation —PAUL 
X. HELLMANN, 1911 Arthur Place, Cincinnati 25, 
Ohio. 


38. DISTURBED OAK-HICKORY FOREST, 
PINE STAND, EDGE, AND POND.—Location: 
Eden Township, Licking Co., Ohio. Size: Approxi- 
mately 35 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes, 1937-1955. A number of environmental 
changes are to be recorded this year as follows: (1) 
new road-trails to the extent of 475 feet were 
graded by tractor below topsoil level; (2) about 500 
feet of trail on the western boundary were treated 
similarly; (3) two new troop camping spots were 
cleared of substrate and most of the ground cover 
for a diameter of about 75 feet; (4) three spruce 
trees were removed. Coverage: April 7; May 6, 13; 
June 7, 10, 15, 22; July 2, 18; August 9; total, 70 
man-hours. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 9 (26); Acadian 
Flycatcher, 7 (20); Wood Thrush, 6 (17); Cerulean 
Warbler, 6 (17); Eastern Phoebe, 4 (11); Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 4 (11); Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
3 (9); Am. Robin, 3 (9); Oven-bird, 3 (9); Scarlet 
Tanager, 3 (9); Mourning Dove, 2; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 
2; Kentucky Warbler, 2; Brown-headed Cowbird, 2; 
Cardinal, 2; Chipping Sparrow, 2; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Barred Owl, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Least Flycatcher, 1; Blue 
Jay, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Catbird, 1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Louis- 
iana Water-thrush, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Field Spar- 
row, 1; Song Sparrow, 1. Total: 32 species; 78 
territorial males (223 males per 100 acres). Regular 
Visitors: Cooper's Hawk, Mourning Dove, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Whip-poor-will, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, 


Acadian Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Pewee, Am. Crow, 
Wood Thrush, Cedar Waxwing, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Cerulean Warbler, Oven-bird, Scarlet Tanager, In- 





digo Bunting, Song Sparrow. Regular visitors were 
marginal nesting pairs. Irregular Visitors: Great Blue 
Heron, Green Heron, Red-tailed Hawk, Killdeer, Am. 
Woodcock, Spotted Sandpiper, Horned Owl, Barn 
Owl, Belted Kingfisher, Pileated Woodpecker, East- 
ern Kingbird, Rough-winged Swallow (a regular 
visitor until late June), Barn Swallow, Purple Martin, 
Warbling Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Yellow 
Warbler, Hooded Warbler, Baltimore Oriole, Sum- 
mer Tanager, Eastern Towhee. Irregular visitors 
averaged about five per coverage date. Remarks: 
The successful nesting of the Least Flycatcher, a new 
species for the census area, coupled with a peak 
density for the Cerulean Warbler are two interesting 
results of this census. An increase over last year's 
density, 194 males per 100 acres, probably reflects a 
return to normality or long-period, average density. 
Considerable renesting and desertion are attributable 
to (1) disturbance by campers and to (2) predation 
by such species as Cooper's Hawk, Red-shouldered 
Hawk, and Barred Owl, and in a lesser degree to (3) 
destruction by heavy rain or other accidents. Absence 
of the crow might be caused by the presence of too 
many predators. Absence of the Cedar Waxwing was 
caused by its nesting just outside the census boundary. 
Cowbird eggs were found in one nest of the Scarlet 
Tanager, and a Cerulean Warbler’s nest contained 
one young cowbird. Mortality other than that due to 
predation seemed to be normal.—A. H. CLaAuGus, 
45 E. Norwich Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


39. FRESH-WATER MARSH AND ADJA- 
CENT YOUNG SWAMP FOREST.—Location: 
Delaware Dam wildlife area, 4 miles north of Dela- 
ware, Delaware County, Ohio. Size: Approximately 
42 acres. Description of Area: A willow-—cat-tail 
marsh grading into a young swamp forest at its 
northern end, surrounded by a border of open weedy 
field. General features of the area were fully described 
in a Winter Bird Population Study in Audubon Field 
Notes 10:295 (1956). Dominant plants in the cat- 
tail marsh zone during the summer include cattails 
(Typha latifolia, T. angustifolia), and Rice-cutgrass 
(Leersia oryzoides) with smartweeds (Polygonum 
spp.), Water-plantain (Alisma subcordatum), River- 
bulrush (Scirpus fluviatilis), and spike-rush (Eleo- 
charis sp.) being locally important. Early summer 
dominants in the weedy field area include various 
grasses, Canada Thistle (Cirsium arvense), young 
asters (Aster spp.), fleabane (Erigeron spp.), Wild 
Carrot (Daucus carota), Indian Hemp (Apocynum 
cannabinum), goldenrods (Solidago spp.), milk- 
weeds (Asclepias spp.), avens (Geum sp.), and 
Yellow Sweet Clover (Melilotus officinalis) in the 
drier areas, with additional sedges (Carex spp.) and 
Soft Rush (Juncus effusus) in damper spots. During 
middle and late summer the asters and goldenrods 
become more important in this zone. The vegetation 
of the willow border, young swamp forest and bor- 
row pit areas is much as previously described in 
the winter census report. During the census period 
the water area of the marsh attained its maximum 
size, covering the cat-tail, willow border and young 
swamp forest zones and part of the open borrow pit 
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flats, an area of about 30 acres. Coverage: April 1, 
3, 7, & 20, t1,. 15,. 17,. 16, 24, 275 meay i, £1, 
12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 23, 25, 30; June 1, 5, 6. The 
time of trips varied from 5:15 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., 
and totaled 59 man-hours. A night trip was made to 
the area on June 6. Census: Song Sparrow, 33 (79); 
Traill’s Flycatcher, 24 (57); Red-winged Blackbird, 
10 (24); Common Yellowthroat, 7 (17); Am. Gold- 
finch, 7 (17); Sora Rail, 6 (14); Indigo Bunting, 
4.5 (11); Catbird, 4 (10); Field Sparrow, 4 (10); 
Yellow Warbler, 1.5; Virginia Rail, 1; Killdeer, 1; 
Spotted Sandpiper, 1; Eastern Kingbird; 1; Crested 
Flycatcher, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; Red-eyed 
Vireo, 1; Warbling Vireo, 1; Purple Grackle, 1; 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 1; Yellow-breasted Chat, 0.5; 
Eastern Meadowlark, 0.5; Cardinal, 0.5; Bobolink, 
+. Total: 24 species; 112.5 territorial males (268 
males per 100 acres). Regular Visitors: Green 
Heron, Mallard, Blue-winged Teal, Marsh Hawk, 
Mourning Dove, Barn Swallow, Am. Robin, Purple 
Grackle. Occasional Visitors: Great Blue Heron. 
Chimney Swift, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Downy 
Woodpecker, Tufted Titmouse, Orchard Oriole. 
Remarks: The author was able to carry on field 
work in the area only during the spring and early 
summer. Because of this it was impossible to obtain 
a census of territorial Am. Goldfinches. The density 
figure for this species represents the average number 
of pairs seen on trips after May 15. The density 
figure for the cowbird was arrived at in this manner, 
also. Many migrants visited the area during the 
study, but are not included in the report. The list 
of visitors represents area residents which were noted 
in the study area after mid-May. In the cases of the 
Song Sparrow, Red-winged Blackbird, Indigo Bunt- 
ing, Catbird and Field Sparrow, territories of some 
pairs lay partly outside the study area. The density 
figures for these species are, then, partly a sum of 
fractions of territories. One noticeable absence in 
the bird population this year was the Long-billed 
Marsh Wren which has nested in the area in past 
years. Weather: An unusually heavy May rainfall, 
almost 214 inches above normal, coupled with normal 
rainfall during April and June resulted in the water 
level of the marsh being maintained at near-maximum 
level through the first week of June. In normal years 
the water level is greatly reduced by this date— 
GeorGeE W. Cox, Vivarium Bldg., University of 
Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 


40. FARM LAND AND OUTBUILDINGS.— 
Location: About four miles southwest of Blaine, 
Washington and three miles south of the Canadian 
border. A farm of 50 acres: 40 acres in hay, orchard, 
garden, and buildings; ten acres in pasture, which is 
not leveled, growing up to native small trees and 
shrubs with a few large trees left standing, and a 
grove of Red Cedar. Topography: Elevation 270 feet 
at the north line, sloping gently to about 70 feet at 
the south line. Description of Area: Native trees: 
Red Cedar (Thuja plicata), Douglas Fir (Pseudot- 





suga taxifolia), White Fir (Abies grandis), Red 


Alder (Alnus rubra), Broad Leaf Maple (Acer 
macrophyllum), Nine Maple (Acer circinatum), 
Birch (Betula occidentalis), Cascara (Rhamny; 


purshiana), Willow (Salix lasiandra). Planted orna- 
mental trees: Oregon Ash (Fraxinus Oregonia), Jap. 
anese Larch, Holly, Port Orford Cedar (Chamaecy. 
paris Lawsoniana), Maritime Pine (European tree), 
Coulter Pine (Pinus coulteri), English Walnut, Haw. 
thorn, Red Oak. Orchard trees and small fruit: 
apples, pears, prunes, plums, peach, cherries, Him. 
alaya blackberries, raspberries, black raspberries, Boy. 
senberries, currants, gooseberries, and grape. Wild 
shrubs: Thimbleberry (Rubus parviflorus), Evergreen 
Blackberry (Rubus cacineatus), Vining Blackberry 
(Rubus macropetalus), Black Twinberry (Lonicera 
involucrata), Snow Berry (Symphoricarpus albus), 
Wild Rose (Rosa nutkana), Red Flowering Currant 
(Ribes sanquinium), Gooseberry (Ribes devarica- 
tum), Red Elderberry (Sambucus callicarpe), Mock 
Orange (Philadelphus gordonianus) Hardhack 
(Spiraea douglasii), Indian Plum (Osmoronia cer- 
asiformis.) Scientific names of trees and plants taken 
from: Trees, Shrubs and Flowers of British Columbia, 
C. P. Lyons; The Flora of Whatcom County, W. C. 
Muenscher; and Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast, 
George B. Sudworth. Coverage: Daily from the 
first of May to the first of July. Census: Cliff Swal- 
low, 113 (226); Savannah Sparrow, 12 (24); Barn 
Swallow, 7 (14); Violet-green Swallow, 6 (12); 
White-crowned Sparrow, 6 (12); House Sparrow, 3 
(6); Brewer's Blackbird, 3 (6); Am. Robin, 2; 
Tree Swallow, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Yellow War- 
bler, 1. Total: 11 species; 155 territorial males (310 
males per 100 acres). Visitors (Average number of 
individuals per 100 acres): Brewer's Blackbird, 
200+; Am. Goldfinch, 106; Black Swift, 32; Com- 
mon Raven, 12; Horned Lark, 10; Audubon’s War- 
bler, 10; Red-tailed Hawk, 8; Rufous Hummingbird, 
8; Olive-backed Thrush, 8; Black-capped Warbler, 
8; Oregon Junco, 8; Killdeer, 6; Orange-crowned 
Warbler, 6; Purple Finch, 6; Chipping Sparrow, 6; 
Common Nighthawk, 4; Western Flycatcher, 4; 
Western Wood Pewee, 4; Black-capped Chickadee, 4: 
Bewick’s Wren, 4; Western Meadowlark, 4; Blue 
Grouse, 2; Band-tailed Pigeon, 2; Red-shafted 
Flicker, 2. Remarks: All the visitors with the ex- 
ception of the Black Swifts nested not too far away. 
Of the nests on our 50 acres every nest was found 
and accounted for. The Cliff Swallows nested under 
the eaves of the chicken coops; the Barn Swallows 
in the farm buildings; the Violet-green Swallows and 
Tree Swallows in boxes provided for them: one Am. 
Robin, the Yellow Warbler, and Cedar Waxwing in 
the orchard; one Am. Robin in the home yard; the 
Savannah Sparrows in the hay meadow; the White- 
crowned Sparrows in the rough land in shrubs and 
on the ground; the House Sparrows in old Cliff 
Swallow's nests and the Brewer's Blackbirds around 
the orchard and garden.—Mrs. Lucite H. KLINE. 
Blaine, Wash. 
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CHRISTMAS COUNT TOTALS FOR 1955 
br Frank A. Scott 


In 1953 Audubon Field Notes 7:327-330 published 
the tabulation of all birds reported on the North 
American Christmas Bird Counts for the years 1949, 


Caminon BOOM EPO? 6 «oes a0 ee ewden 
I OO 


Red-throated Loon (45) ...... 
Red-necked Grebe (26) 

Horned Grebe (115) 

Eared Grebe (34) 


ee) a a 


Western Grebe (14) .. 
Pied-billed Grebe (175) 
Slender-billed Shearwater (1) 


Sooty Shearwater (1) .............. 


Pink-footed Shearwater (1) ..... 
SS |S eee 

White Pelican (22 
Brown Pelican (33) 
ae | or 


European Cormorant (23) ........... 


Double-crested Cormorant (70) 
Olivaceous Cormorant (5) ..... 
Brandt’s Cormorant (9) .... 
Pelagic Cormorant (9) .... 
SE ey) eer ee 
Man-o’-war-bird (6) 
Great White Heron (4) . 
Great Blue Heron (223) 
Wiirdemann’s Heron (2) . 
Aim. Keret (53) ........ 
Snowy Egret (37) ...... 
Reddish Egret (5) 
Louisiana Heron (24) 
Little Blue Heron (30) 
Cattle Egret (1) ...... 
Green Heron (32) 
Black-crowned Night Heron (81) 


Am. Bittern (49) 
Least Bittern (4) 
Wood Ibis (11) 
Glossy Ibis (3) ee eo ee 
White-faced Ibis (2) 
White Ibis (13) .... 
Roseate Spoonbill (2) 
Flamingo (1) 

Mute Swan (22) 
Whistling Swan (22) 
Canada Goose (150) 
Am. Brant (15) 
Black Brant (3) 
White-fronted Goose (10) 
Snow Goose (28) 
Blue Goose (17) 
Ross's Goose (1) 
Mallard (342) 

Black Duck (235) 
Mottled Duck (11) 


Yellow-crowned Night Heron (15) .... 


817 
116 
546 
154 
9,716 
2,134 
24 
3,330 
2,976 
1 

1 

1 

8 
3,350 
4,674 
430 
673 
6,869 
53 
1,507 
571 
266 
52 
65 
3,542 
4 
3,890 
2,902 
381 
1,682 
1,155 
2 

156 
1,804 
69 
111 
9 
1,037 
45 
915 
2,835 
244 


215,747 
237,616 
198 

3,397 
42,837 
73,594 
26 
2,161,533 
1,667,848 
464 


1950, 1951, and 1952; in 1955 Audubon Field Notes 
published the tabulations for 1954, 9:433-436. Listed 


below are the figures for 1955. 
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Am. Widgeon (139) ... 
gl OT, er 
European Teal (1) ...... 
Green-winged Teal (126) 
Blue-winged Teal (36) 

Cinnamon Teal (11) 


Shoveller (76) .......0ccccccccceess 


Wood Duck (60) ...... 
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Ring-Necked Duck (129) 


Canvas-back (158) Faas cet oces 


Greater Scaup (80) ...... 
Lesser Scaup (156) 


Am. Golden-eye (230) . | | ; e 7 


Barrow’s Golden-eye (7) 
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Old-squaw (69) 


Harlequin Duck (6) ............. 


Common Eider (16) 
Kine Eider (1) ......... 


White-winged Scoter (63) .......... 


Surf Scoter (51) 
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Reddy Dueck (123) ..........; 


Hooded Merganser (116) ....... ae 
Am. Merganser (193) ............ 


Red-breasted Merganser (113) 


Turkey Vulture (149) « «0.0... 200065. 


Bleck Vultuse (96) ......5:5.. 


White-tailed Kite (9) ............... 
CO OE co iirranddaw ocean cons 
Sharp-shinned Hawk (170) ........ 


Cooper’s Hawk (228) ......... 
Red-tailed Hawk (357) 


Harlan’s Hawk (8) AGED 


Red-shouldered Hawk (209) 


Broad-winged Hawk (8) ........ ee 
Swainson’s Hawk (9) .............. 


Sennett’s White-tailed Hawk (2) . 


Short-tailed Hawk (3) .............- 


Rough-legged Hawk (133) 


Ferruginous Hawk (12) ........... 
Ce? (| 
Mexican Goshawk (1) ........... 


Mexican Black Hawk (2) ....... 
Golden Eagle (39) 
Bald Eagle (120) ...... 


eS i 
I I iii eek nh doe <a peed ones ’ 
Audubon’s Caracara (4) ............ 
Mieck Geefalcen (1) ..-.- 22.0200. 
Pramse Balch (20) « «osc s sca 200 
Peregrine Falcon (33) .....-.-..-. 


European Widgeon (7) ...... 7 . . 



























































11,512 
9 
209,745 
504,777 
1 
31,990 
1,109 
244 
16,523 
1,325 
64,003 
29,455 
92,539 
101,257 
69,904 
35,676 
79 
9,779 
40,619 
16 
203,518 
1 
17,646 
23,691 
5,636 
37,972 
3,722 
38,865 
15,723 
7,923 
2,214 

36 

39 

353 
504 

2,703 

17 

953 

18 

18 
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10 

425 

16 

136 

1 

2 

105 

700 
2,282 
94 

24 

1 

31 
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Pigeon Hawk (45) ... 
Sparrow Hawk (374) 
Chachalaca (2) 
Franklin's Grouse (1) 
pO) ac ea 
Ruffed Grouse (108) 
Greater Prairie Chicken (7) 
Sharp-tailed Grouse (11) 
European Partridge (20) 
Rock Partridge (1) 
Bob-white (188) 


| eee 
California Quail (25) 
Gambel’s Quail (8) 
Mountain Quail (7) 
Ring-necked Pheasant (240) 


Whooping Crane (2) 
Sandhill Crane (16) 
King Rail (15) 
Clapper Rail (32) 
Virginia Rail (24) 
Black Rail (1) 
Purple Gallinule (1) 
Florida Gallinule (33) 
Am. Coot (157) 
Am. Oyster-catcher (5) 
Black Oyster-catcher (1) ..... 
Piping Plover (20) 

Snowy Plover (11) 

Ringed Plover (23) 

Wilson’s Plover (7) 
Mountain Plover (1) 
Killdeer (245) 
Black-bellied Plover (51) 
Surf-bird (3) 
Ruddy Turnstone (24) 
Black Turnstone (8) 

Am. Woodcock (18) 

European Woodcock (1) 
Wilson's Snipe (159) 
Long-billed Curlew (17) 
Hudsonian Curlew (14) 
Spotted Sandpiper (36) 
Solitary Sandpiper (2) 

Wandering Tattler (1) 


Greater Yellow-legs (51) 
Lesser Yellow-legs (28) 
Red Knot (6) 
Purple Sandpiper (22) 
Pectoral Sandpiper (2) 
Baird’s Sandpiper (1) 
Least Sandpiper (51) 
Red-backed Sandpiper (50) 
Dowitcher (Eastern and Long-billed) 

Stilt Sandpiper (1) 
Semipalmated Sandpiper (27) 
Western Sandpiper (27) 
Marbled Godwit (14) 
Sanderling (52) 





60 
4,939 
40 
2 
4 
480 
152 
504 
525 
7 
5,110 
592 
3,856 
750 
65 
10,165 
227 
19 
46,501 
11 
52 
180 
57 
112 
1 
1 
311 
83,932 
40 
10 
171 
170 
903 
59 
15 
13,078 
5,541 
87 
676 
169 
33 


| 

1,434 
3,050 
84 

148 

2 

6 
25,592 
605 
385 
172 
852 

4 

4 
7,436 
20,609 


4,037 
1 
7,343 
14,476 
2,868 
9,704 


Am. Avocet (12) 
Black-necked Stilt (4) 
Red Phalarope (1) 
Northern Phalarope (3) 
Pomarine Jaeger (1) 
Parasitic Jaeger (3) 
Glaucous Gull (12) 
Iceland Gull (16) 

Glaucous-winged Gull (15) 
Great Black-backed Gull (70) 
Western Gull (12) 

Herring Gull (233) 
California Gull (17) 
Ring-billed Gull (183) 
Short-billed Gull (8) 

Black-headed Gull (5) 
Laughing Gull (37) 
Franklin’s Gull (5) 
Bonaparte’s Gull (56) 
Little Gull (1) 
Heermann’s Gull (7) 
Black-legged Kittiwake (6) 
Gull-billed Tern (6) 
Forster's Tern (31) 

Common Tern (10) 
Least Tern (2) 

Royal Tern (25) 
Elegant Tern (1) 

Cabot’s Tern (9) 

Caspian Tern (17) 
Black Skimmer (20) 
Razor-billed Auk (2) 
Common Murre (5) 


Black Guillemot (5) 
Pigeon Guillemot (4) 
Marbled Murrelet (3) 
Ancient Murrelet (6) 
Cassin’s Auklet (1) 
Rhinoceros Auklet (4) 
Tufted Puffin (1) 
White-crowned Pigeon (1) 
Band-tailed Pigeon (10) 
Mourning Dove (334) 
Spotted Dove (8) 
Ringed Turtle Dove (3) 
White-winged Dove (3) 
Ground Dove (31) 
Inca Dove (10) 
White-fronted Dove (1) 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo (1) 
Road-runner (29) 
Barn Owl (49) 
Screech Owl (141) 
Horned Owl (208) 
Snowy Owl (12) 
Pygmy Owl (6) 
Ferruginous Owl (1) 
Burrowing Owl (10) 
Barred Owl (128) 
Great Gray Owl (2) 
Long-eared Owl (57) 
Short-eared Owl (56) 
Saw-whet Owl (13) 





2,983 
159 


26 


25 

30 
15,559 
5,529 
3,916 
219,516 
8,133 
58,616 
3,654 


6,010 
10,253 


465 
54 
183 
1,479 
51 


3,392 


177 
306 
5,747 


188 


15 
46 
75 


16 
216 


13 

405 
34,441 
359 

a7 


986 
412 
30 


105 
124 
310 





159 


26 


25 

30 
5,559 
5,529 
3,916 
9,516 
8,133 
8,616 
3,654 


6,010 
20 
10,253 


465 








Whip-poor-will (4) sei ssicssiscccius 
PRREME ERS aiken hos weave sis 6 acer 
Common Nighthawk (1) ........ we 
White-throated Swift (9) ............ 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird (7) ... 
Black-chinned Hummingbird (1) 
Costa's Hummingbird (2) 
Anna’s Hummingbird (16) 
Rufous Hummingbird (1) 
Belted Kingfisher (318) 
Green Kingfisher (2) ................ 
Yellow-shafted Flicker (302) 
Red-shafted Flicker (98) 
Gilded Flicker (4) ...............0.. 
Pileated Woodpecker (159) .......... 
Red-bellied Woodpecker (224) ........ 
Golden-fronted Woodpecker (8) 
Gila Woodpecker (4) ............... 
Red-headed Woodpecker (152) 
Acorn Woodpecker (12) ............. 
Lewis's Woodpecker (19) ........... 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (163) 
Williamson’s Sapsucker (3) 
Hairy Woodpecker (400) 
Downy Woodpecker (427) ........... 
Ladder-backed Woodpecker (26) 
Nuttall’s Woodpecker (18) 
Arizona Woodpecker (1) ............ 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker (12) 
White-headed Woodpecker (4) 
Arctic Woodpecker (2) .............. 
Rose-throated Becard (1) 
Eastern Kingbird (1) 
Tropical Kingbird (3) 
Western Kingbird (5) 
ee Pere 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (1) 
Derby Flycatcher (2) 
Crested Flycatcher (5) ............... 
Mexican Crested Flycatcher (1) 
Ash-throated Flycatcher (3) 
Eastern Phoebe (127) 
Black Phoebe (27) 
La. 2° eran 
Eastern Wood Pewee (1) 
Western Wood Pewee (1) 
Vermilion Flycatcher (17) 
Beardless Flycatcher (2) 
ae rere 
Violet-green Swallow (2) 
WO IE, BED, so ineieadosccancceae 
Rough-winged Swallow (3) 
Barn Swallow (3) 
Purple Martin (1) 
EN oa ine Vipin nde ke aien 
2 OF) eee ree 
_. > 2. Sear ce 
Scrub Jay (41) 
Arizona Jay (1) 
TN in i nia Scale ky oe 
Uk ree 
Yellow-billed Magpie (4) 
Common Raven (43) 


White-necked Raven (2) 


7 

24 

1 

551 
17 

2 

6 

695 

2 
2,169 
4 
5,889 
3,731 
30 
647 
4,265 
156 
314 
1,745 
1,074 
235 
878 
4 
2,797 
11,486 
198 
128 
2 

59 

34 

3 

1 

1 

14 

; 

18 

1 

46 

55 

1 

9 
1,327 
536 
205 


94 


31,030 
123 
40,817 
114 


46 
24,214 
1,321 
2,566 


66 
3,990 
2,079 

402 





Am. Crow (404) 


ee eee 197,249 
Northwestern Crow (2) ............. 487 
a Eee ee 3,310 
io ee ere 607 
Clark's Nutcracker (12) ............. 120 
Black-capped Chickadee (290) ........ 24,794 
Carolina Chickadee (158) ............ 11,991 
Mountain Chickadee (33) ............ 929 
Brown-capped Chickadee (8) ......... 28 
Chestnut-backed Chickadee (8) ....... 609 
Tufted Titmouse (271) .............. 13,383 
Black-crested Titmouse (10) ......... 170 
Piewm Tatmouse (26) ........ 0002000 598 
Bridled Titmouse (2) ............... 5 
a8 oo i Si ie whee wank ater 229 
Common Bushtit (29) .............. 4,422 
White-breasted Nuthatch (365) ...... 6,635 
Red-breasted Nuthatch (188) ......... 1,165 
Brown-headed Nuthatch (39) ......... 836 
Pygmy Nuthatch (17) ............... 793 
ee ee ae Cl) re 2,045 
MIE, do o5% boo asnnenencen 771 
MR SI BIO oo. cs dine ds 05.05 sees 79 
ee  ) 514 
Wee WOE CUBED cine ccc ecces 822 
ef |) re 574 
ee re 5,538 
ee 131 
Long-billed Marsh Wren (61) ........ 340 
Short-billed Marsh Wren (29) ........ 155 
ee Ce rare 64 
BG WE ERD Sees ces vaccneckanen 98 
rrr errr ree 9,286 
ae i ok saan & ee mae 678 
Beown Thrather (100) ........ 06800005 1,081 
Sommetts THAME £6) cic cnc cccanss 44 
Bendise's Theater (2) «<.5.02000080%5 36 
Curve-billed Thrasher (8) ............ 199 
Calttormin Tarsenet (13) 2... ...05.0:6 0: 344 
Recomtes Thresher 01) osc ceases 2 
ee 2 eer ee eee 13 
le Oe ics adkckecncenonke 10 
le I I bicdidc ane 0k os we 158,583 
Weise TENE GOB) $id caccsccescc es 1,383 
oo A rer er 1 
Peerentt Tete C967) osc ssaseses 1,656 
Olive-backed Thrush (5) ............. 5 
Gray-cheeked Thrush (2) ............ 2 
Eastern Blucbind (215) .......0.00+ 9,514 
Western Bluebird (28) ............-. 1,297 
Mountain Bluebird (22) ............. 1,192 
Townsend's Solitaire (34) ............ 331 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (43) .........-. 1,411 
Black-tailed Gnatcatcher (6) .......... 34 
Golden-crowned Kinglet (262) ....... 3,558 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet (161) ......... 3,028 
Ce errr err 12,225 
Soenges'’s Pint (10) .... 2.22 ccccecen 140 
Bohemian Waxwing (20) .........-.- 6,372 
Cedar Waxwing (231) .............. 13,887 
eee ee 70 
Ce See CERT) on cc ck ccc cessace 270 
Loggerhead Shrike (194) ............ 2,829 
Common Starling (427) ...........-. 1,753,424 


439 


White-eyed Vireo (22 
Hutton’s Vireo (11) 

Gray Vireo (1) 
Yellow-throated Vireo (1) 
Solitary Vireo (28) 
Yellow-green Vireo (1) 
Philadelphia Vireo (1) 

Black and White Warbler (19) 
Blue-winged Warbler (1) 
Tennessee Warbler (1) 
Orange-crowned Warbler (48) 
Nashville Warbler (6) 
Parula Warbler (4) 

Olive Warbler (1) 

Magnolia Warbler (1) 
Black-throated Blue Warbler (1) 
Myrtle Warbler (198) 
Audubon’s Warbler (36) 
Black-throated Gray Warbler (3) 
Townsend’s Warbler (8) 
Black-throated Green Warbler (4) 
Hermit Warbler (1) 
Blackburnian Warbler (2) 
Yellow-throated Warbler (18) 
Pine Warbler (59) 

Prairie Warbler (12) 

Palm Warbler (51) 
Oven-bird (7) 

Northern Water-thrush (4) 
Louisiana Water-thrush (4) 
Mourning Warbler (1) 
Common Yellowthroat (58) 
Yellow-breasted Chat (16) 
Black-capped Warbler (3) 
Am. Redstart (5) 

House Sparrow (460) 
European Tree Sparrow (4) 
Eastern Meadowlark (221) 
Western Meadowlark (89) 
Yellow-headed Blackbird (5) 
Red-winged Blackbird (266) 
Tri-colored Blackbird (4) 
Orchard Oriole (1) 
Audubon’s Oriole (1) 
Hooded Oriole (1) 

Baltimore Oriole (11) 
Bullock’s Oriole (2) . 

Rusty Blackbird (103) 
Brewer's Blackbird (69) 
Boat-tailed Grackle (34) 
Purple Grackle (152) 
Brown-headed Cowbird (163) 
Bronzed Cowbird (1) 
Western Tanager (2) 

Scarlet Tanager (1) 

Summer Tanager (1) 
Cardinal (345) 

Pyrrhuloxia (9) 

Indigo Bunting (1) 

Lazuli Bunting (2) 

Painted Bunting (6) 
Dickcissel (9) 

Evening Grosbeak (166) 
Purple Finch (247) 


440 


46,826 
8,297 
iz 


51 


19,050 
5,293,562 
391,656 
26 

a 


1 

1 
32,490 
199 

1 

6 

pe | 

11 


Cassin’s Finch (19) 

House Finch (63) 

Sharpe’s Seedeater (1) 

Pine Grosbeak (53) 
Gray-crowned Rosy Finch (6) 
Black Rosy Finch (2) 
Hoary Redpoll (5) 

Common Redpoll (88) 

Pine Siskin (170) 

Am. Goldfinch (406) 
Lesser Goldfinch (30) 
Lawrence’s Goldfinch (9) 
Red Crossbill (33) 
White-winged Crossbill (21) 
Texas Sparrow (3) 
Green-tailed Towhee (10) 
Eastern Towhee (19) 
Spotted Towhee (65) 
Brown Towhee (23) 

Abert’s Towhee (4) 

Lark Bunting (6) 

Ipswich Sparrow (16) 
Savannah Sparrow (153) 
Grasshopper Sparrow (15) 
Baird’s Sparrow (4) 
Leconte’s Sparrow (17) 
Henslow’s Sparrow (5) 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow (24) 
Seaside Sparrow (21) 
Vesper Sparrow (80) 

Lark Sparrow (35) 
Rufous-gqwned Sparrow (8) 
Pine-woods Sparrow (8) 
Cassin’s Sparrow (1) 
Black-throated Sparrow (10) 
Sage Sparrow (11) 
White-winged Junco (8) 
Slate-colored Junco (394) 
Oregon Junco (122) 
Gray-headed Junco (21) 
Arizona Junco (1) 

Am. Tree Sparrow (327) 
Chipping Sparrow (74) 
Clay-colored Sparrow (3) 
Brewer's Sparrow (4) 

Field Sparrow (206) 
Black-chinned Sparrow (1) 
Harris’s Sparrow (54) 
White-crowned Sparrow (175) 
Golden-crowned Sparrow (20) 
White-throated Sparrow (244) ........ 
Fox Sparrow (149) 
Lincoln’s Sparrow (48) 
Swamp Sparrow (199) 
Song Sparrow (408) 
McCown’s Longspur (2) 
Lapland Longspur (45) 
Smith’s Longspur (4) 
Chestnut-collared Longspur (1) 
Snow Bunting (87) 


Total U. S. and Canadian birds, identi- 
fied and unidentified 
Number of observers 


24,882,840 





572 
22,271 
16 

999 
1,553 
201 

17 
11,353 
8.977 
43,903 
2,762 
293 
563 


427 


102 
29 
2 
135 
47 
181 


5,786 
1,124 
53 
3,819 
1,725 
33 
180 
9,039 
14 
3,072 
9,064 
3,441 
8,697 
2,165 
386 
6,688 
7,881 
123 
6,708 
68 

75 
6,494 


2,840 
6,331 





